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Ye that have faith to look with fearless 
eyes 

Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife, 

Rejoice, whatever anguish rend your 
heart, 

That God has given you for a priceless 
dower, 

To live in these great times and have 
your part 

In Freedom’s crowning hour; 

That you may tell your sons who see the 
light 

High in the heavens—their heritage to 
take— 

“T saw the powers of Darkness put to 
flight, 

I saw the Morning break.” 


—SIR OWEN SEAMAN 
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The Presidents Message 


: Reaffirming Our Faith 


MERICAN EDUCATION WEEK focuses our attention on the im- 
portance of free schools in our American way of life. 

Deep in the heart of every one of us is the urge toward self- 

realization. And deep in the heart of every parent is the desire 

that his son or daughter may face life with a preparation better than it 

was his privilege to secure. Parent-teacher people know how important 

these basic urges are, and look forward to American Education Week; for 

such an observance gives them the opportunity to call to the special at- 

tention of busy America those institutions which provide satisfaction for 

these deep desires. 


For us, to be sure, every week in the year is education week. Through 
our close cooperation with the schools, libraries, colleges, and universities, 
we know what is being done. We have studied the new goals of education. 
We see at first hand the projects undertaken for giving youth practical 
experiences in democratic citizenship. We are cooperating with the 
guidance programs in the schools. We recognize the complexity of the edu- 
cational needs of children in this rapidly changing world. 


ET THERE is need of this special observance. For we are sincerely con- 

vinced that the purposes of education cannot be attained by the educators 
alone nor by the parents alone—nor even by the educators and the school 
patrons. The kind of education which makes for successful self-government 
must be more than the three R’s. It must be more than cramming of a 
measured amount of facts. And it cannot be bought for a song. Somehow 
it must be brought about that the community at large understands these 
things—that it does recognize the importance of public education in the 
well-being of America. 


American Education Week gives us the occasion to tell this important 
story to the people of the community. Every citizen has a stake in the 
schools whether he has a child in school or not. The banker, the baker, the 
tradesman, the doctor, the day laborer—each must understand and support 
public education if equality of opportunity is to become a fact in our 
America, not merely a pronouncement in America. 





May the lamp of learning be a light in every community, and the flame 
burn bright with promise for every child! 





[2g tna Wak 


National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Youll 


Our Greatest 
Resource 


HOWARD Y. McCLUSKY 








©Ewing Galioway 


HE emergency created by the aggressions of dictators 

on the march has compelled us to re-appraise our na- 

tional resources. This word “resources,”’ in ordinary 
times, suggests conservation, and conservation in turn im- 
plies materials. But today resources include people as well 
as materials. The character of our human inventory, there- 
fore, becomes vitally important, for unless people are strong, 
soil is useless and machines are just so much steel. Unless 
human beings are protected, defense against external attack 
will crumble. 

Children, at any age, are resources. They stabilize homes, 
temper the selfishness of adults, and add color and bounce 
to life. But the practical world demands the immediate pro- 
duction of such goods as clothes for protection, houses for 
shelter, food for energy, and so on. As a result, hard-pressed 
adults who carry the great burden of this work habitually 
disregard the place of children in practical affairs. And 
since in the eyes of adults youth are merely older children, 
it is no wonder that adults, in ordinary times, should also 
underrate youth’s contribution to society. 

But these are not ordinary times. The world is on the 
edge of self-destruction. Groups of nations are in conflict; 
two opposing ideologies are locked in a struggle for survival. 
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Using America’s Youth 


HE UNITED STATES can no longer ignore this 
Faiity. Defense is already a paramount task 
of the nation. Vast sums of money have been set 
aside for the manufacture of tanks, warships, 
guns, and airplanes; and for the first time in the 
history of the country the conscription of man- 
power has been authorized in time of peace. De- 
spite violent protests from an important minority 
and with the deep regret of a large majority, these 
changes have come and, for weal or woe, are al- 
ready making their impact on American society. 

It is inevitable, therefore, that in this period of 
stocktaking we should become acutely aware of 
the great importance of youth. Usually pushed to 
one side by adults, young people have suddenly 
jeaped to the fore. They occupy the front line of 
military preparedness. They must pilot the planes, 
drive the tanks, and fire the guns which will dis- 
courage the attack of the aggressor. They possess 
the physical reserves required by the strenuous 
regime of training. Thus the national emergency 
has thrown a fresh accent on the contribution of 
youth to the nation’s welfare. 

But youth’s contribution to military prepared- 
ness is not all that matters, nor even the most 
vital part of what youth has to offer. Military 
forces exist in this country for just one purpose: 
to protect society against other forces which 
threaten the well-being of its members. To pro- 
mote that well-being, through positive day-by- 
day effort, is the work of the great “army” of 
citizens, a task in which youth should be enlisted 
one hundred per cent. 

Since this is the stage when the fundamental 
direction of development can be altered, the con- 
servation of the resources of young people is of 
monumental importance for the future of the 
country. As one commentator has written, “A 
country in which there is no place for youth has 
signed its death warrant; and a form of govern- 
ment, or an economic system, that is not based on 
opportunity for youth might just as well pass out 
of existence.” 

Is there truth in these stern words? Then con- 
sider the tragic waste which our America permits 
in the present status of its youth. 

Four million young people between the ages of 
16 and 25 are out of school and out of work. Many 
of them are searching desperately for some kind 
of employment, but without avail. Their disap- 
pointment is keen. As capable and willing as any 
former generation, they feel their lives grow stale 
and unproductive. Blocked by repeated failure to 
find doors open to their search for jobs, they see 
some of their best years consumed in futility. 
They could build houses, construct roads, lay out 
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playgrounds, conserve soil, plant trees, operate 
machines, pilot airplanes, produce music, paint 
pictures and brighten the morale of the nation. 
But the adults, for the most part over forty-five 
years of age, who make the policies governing the 
lives of their young people have not yet devised 
a program whereby these young people may 
create new wealth for the strengthening of the 
country. The increased employment required by 
the defense program will absorb some of the sur- 
plus youth who are now waiting for work. But 
great numbers will still need jobs, and the basic 
solution of the problem will only be postponed. 

So much for unused energies. But there are 
misdirected energies, too. Great numbers ap- 
proach the crossroads of their lives with meager 
and inappropriate data to inform their decisions. 

Youth who endure an academic curriculum 
when they need a course of practical studies, who 
operate machines when they should work with 
people, and who marry without the slightest knowl- 
edge of physical and mental hygiene, are handi- 
capped in attaining the effectiveness of which they 
are capable. Some misguidance in life is inevitable. 
But we know enough about the better ways of meet- 
ing the needs of youth to salvage their powers more 
satisfactorily than we do now. 


Security Through Health and Education 


N ONLY do unemployment and the lack of 
proper guidance make great inroads into the 
resources of our youth; ill health, too, does its 
evil part. This statement will be incredible to those 
who think of youth as a comparatively healthy 
period in life. But in 1917 the Army Medical 
Corps shocked the country by a revelation that 
one-third of the drafted men were physically unfit 
for military service. In fact, severe illness is 
frequent in later adolescence. A large number of 
physical and mental disabilities when arrested in 
the early stages can be repaired and with proper 
attention often transformed into assets. On the 
other hand, defects if uncorrected may frequently 
grow into weaknesses fatal to health. Thus youth 
is an important period for physical and mental 
hygiene. Basic habits of sleep, exercise, and self- 
control are established. At this time the founda- 
tion of health or sickness is laid. 

A generation of robust youth would add to the 
strength of the country as definitely as the dis- 
covery of new supplies of basic raw materials. 
Heightened vitality in our present crop of young 
people would transmit its influence through sev- 
eral decades of life. It would add strength to their 
adulthood and bring about an improved environ- 
ment for their children. In fact, it would consti- 
tute a tangible contribution to national security. 
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A nation will never rise to its full stature un- 
less its youth can secure a training designed to 
release their abilities to the limit of their power 
of expression. A people heavily endowed with 
talent may never be conscious of this endowment 
unless it is converted into power by appropriate 
education. In these United States there are prob- 
ably greater provisions for the education of youth 
than in any other country. Yet we tolerate a dis- 
maying number of defects in our school system. 

For example, a shocking number of youth from 
one-room rural schools go no farther than the 
eighth grade. The average upper level of school 
attendance for the entire country is the tenth 
grade. While gratifying improvements are being 
made in the secondary school curriculum, it is 
still designed primarily for the fifteen per cent 
who go on to college. Thousands of young people 
who need training in making a living are forced 
to endure foreign languages which they will 
rarely use. Thousands who should learn more 
about the hygiene of their bodies and emotions, 
the way to raise a family, and the practice of 
good citizenship are compelled to memorize the 
dates of ancient history and the formulae of a 
type of mathematics that has doubtful value for 
most people. Can we not realize that if the best 
practice could be applied to the education of 
youth, an enrichment of the spirit and a deepen- 
ing of confidence would create human wealth in 
dimensions surpassing anything ever known? 


Youth Yearns to Serve 


T IS vitally important that we release the re- 

sources of young people. To this end, jobs, guid- 
ance, health, and education are indispensable. But 
it would be a repetition of customary adult blind- 
ness if we failed to recognize the resources of 
youth inherent in their capacity for service. 

Young people have a great need to be loyal. 
European dictatorships know this and have made 
the most of it. Fantastic stories describe the al- 
most incredible sacrifices which the youth of Ger- 
many have made in what they feel is the pursuit 
of their world objective. Less dramatic but im- 
portant evidence of the same fact can be found 
in our own country. There is scarcely a high school 
which does not contain a large group of eager stu- 
dents rallying around some dynamic leader or 
some school tradition, and there are few colleges 
in which a fair segment of the student body is not 
active in the pursuit of some cause. 

But the appropriation of the loyalty of youth 
as a resource usually suffers from two contrasting 
types of mistreatment. One is at the hands of 
well-meaning adults whose belief in the idealism 
of youth borders on sentimentality and whose 
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program does not provide for harnessing this 
idealism to realistic activities which people cap 
understand. The other is at the hands of thoge 
time-battered cynics composed either of disilly. 
sioned idealists or hard-boiled oldsters who think 
that all talk about the idealism of youth is purple 
stardust. In the face of such unfortunate interpre. 
tations, anyone who affirms the reality of youth's 
capacity for loyal service must base his case op 
solid fact. But, even if this fact is admitted, there 
still remains the problem of attaching this power 
to a program significant to youth and important 
for the nation. 

When this program takes form what will it be 
in essence? This much can be said right now, that 
it will in some way enable young people to serve 
the community by means of tasks which the com. 
munity has stamped with significance. The Na. 
tional Youth Administration and the Civilian 
Conservation Corps have been accumulating much 
important experience which bears on this ques. 
tion, and the details of such a program are already 
beginning to appear. Professor Hanna of Stanford 
University has published the description of a large 
array of projects in which young people have cop- 
tributed to the safety, health, and beauty of their 
neighborhoods. The title of his publication, 
“Youth Serves the Community,” is itself signif- 
cant. The National Municipal League is assem. 
bling an inspiring list of activities characterized 
by the participation of youth in practical forms 
of citizenship. The students of the Pine Mountain 
School in Kentucky devote a large portion of their 
third year to the welfare of the people in the near- 
by hollows. For some time the Society of Friends 
has conducted camps where college students have 
labored for the benefit of the area in which the 
camp was located. During the past summer 
(1940) the same procedure was applied with great 
success to three camps for high school students. 
Even more to the point is the progress of a certain 
Midwestern town which has developed a plan 
whereby out-of-school youth are engaged in 4 
program combining training, personal guidance, 
and community service. A distinctive feature 
of this plan is that the service of the young 
people is linked directly to the community council 
program, thus giving their projects unusual sig- 
nificance to the community as a whole. 

Enough has been written to support the theme 
that youth is a large factor in the resources of the 
country. The older generation must overcome the 
blindness and indifference which have been re 
sponsible for past failure fully to cultivate these 
resources. Only by welcoming young people into 
full partnership can adults tap the energy which 
waits to be harnessed. Only in this way can the 
nation utilize the power of its endowment. 
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With Liberty 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


F late years the democratic way 
of life with its principles of lib- 
erty and the pursuit of happiness has 
been called Utopian and impracticable 
jn an age of stress and struggle, the 
modern age in which we now find our- 
selves. But in the eyes of Americans 
the highest good is still to be found in 
the ideal of liberty and justice for all. 
How this ideal may be made a living 
reality for our children, how they may 
practice citizenship intelligently and 
patriotically in their daily conduct are 
discussed in this article, the third in a 
series based upon the recent civic 
education findings of the Educational 
Policies Commission. 


HE prospective citizens, dressed for the 
[ies time in the black garb of adults and 
newly armed with spear and shield, stood 
before a shrine of their fathers’ gods, looked down 
at the familiar outlines of their beloved city, and 
solemnly repeated the oath: “I will never disgrace 
these sacred arms, nor desert my comrades in the 
ranks. .. . I will transmit my fatherland, not 
only not less, but greater and better than it was 
transmitted to me. . . . I will observe both the 
existing laws and those which the people may... 
hereafter make, and, if any person seek .. . to set 
them at naught, I will do my best to prevent him, 
and will defend them both alone and with many.” 
Year after year they came to this ceremony— 
these successive groups of eighteen-year-old boys 
—and year after year Athens continued to be 
supported by the patriotic efforts of her citizens. 
They worked for her welfare in time of peace, and 
when the waves of war beat against her security 
they marked her frontiers with the graves of her 
enemies to show the world that the Athenian state 
still lived. 


But Athens was not immortal. Her period of 
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strength came to an end, and she fell before the 
onslaught of barbarians who knew no word of 
the Ephebic Oath. 

Was Athens perhaps weakened by neglect of 
the oath or any other lack of ceremony? In the 
perspective given by twenty-four centuries, it 
seems clear that this was not the case. The 
Athenians had certain purposes. They had to want 
and to know how to carry out these purposes. For 
a time they were able to display the motives and 
skills necessary to achieve their goals. Then the 
obstacles they faced became too great for their 
motives and skills to overcome. They succumbed, 
and had no further use for the teaching of their 
old patriotism. 


Learning by Doing 


T= educational system which ancient Athens 
used to prepare citizens for community life in 
the days of her greatest glory was an extremely 
simple one. It did not teach many of the subjects 
which we might think would have had value in the 
training of Athenian youth. At least, those of us 
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who think today that there are certain subjects 
which have a general training effect of great im- 
portance on the minds of youth would assume that 
those same subjects should have been valuable in 
the fifth century before Christ. There were plenty 
of foreign languages which the ancient Athenians 
might well have taught their children. Ancient 
Persian and Egyptian were well-developed and 
intricate languages. Surely they could have been 
used to train the minds of the Athenian youth as 
well as Latin trains the minds of our young people 
today. The study of higher mathematics, too, pre- 
sumably could have been employed to teach the 
boys of Athens precise habits of thought and 
accurate modes of reasoning. 

The Athenians of 500 B.c. were a simple and 
direct people with respect to their education, how- 
ever. They wanted their boys to become wise, 
good, and amiable men. They had aims for their 
school system not in terms of particular subjects 
to be taught but in terms of the kind of person the 
schools should help produce for the community. 
Above all, they wanted their schools to educate 
men who would be intelligent and patriotic citi- 
zens. So they used personality-shaping and 
character-developing activities in their school 
program. They had music, literature, physical 
education, religion, and social studies for the heart 
of their curriculum. In all these activities, more- 
over, they emphasized the doing of things rather 
than the mere saying of words. They thought of a 
good man and a good citizen as being one who 
knew how to do the jobs his family, his commu- 
nity, and his country needed to have done. 


Athens in Error 


| owe the standpoint of those persons in modern 
times who have believed that certain academic 
studies have some general magic effect on the 
mind—that algebra, for example, is a “solid sub- 
ject” and that physical education is a “frill’”—the 
education of ancient Athens in its early period 
must seem like a poor education indeed. Yet if we 
judge a nation’s schools by the quality of its citi- 
zenship, the older educational system of Athens 
must be ranked very high. It was only after the 
Athenians began to develop subjects to be taught 
in schools just because the subjects were supposed 
to have some special magical power in themselves, 
after the subjects began to be more important 
than the children to be taught, after schoolmasters 
began to be teachers of mathematics and grammar 
instead of teachers of children, that Athenian 
education seemed to lose its grip and the quality 
of Athenian citizenship declined. 

Of course, there were many other factors which 
helped contribute to the downfall of ancient 
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Athens, and the conditions which any modern 
state faces are very different from those of 
twenty-four centuries ago. But the case of that olq 
school system is still enough to make us stop ang 
wonder today about some of the notions we haye 
concerning the ways to produce good citizens 
through education. The case of Athens, moreover, 
is only one of a long list which students of the 
history of education and comparative education 
can furnish to show that occasionally people jn 
various times and places have taught good citizep. 
ship very successfully, but more often they have 
taught it very stupidly and unsuccessfully. 

When we review these cases, we are struck by 
the fact that the successful teaching of citizen. 
ship has been a development of individuals 
through activities, and the unsuccessful teaching 
has been a teaching of subject matter for its 
own sake. 

One county superintendent who still believed jn 
the magical power of subject matter was horrified 
because he found a fifth-grade class listening to 
a story of woods and field and stream when they 
should have been studying diacritical markings. 
The boy who was reading the story was enthusi- 
astic. His whole personality entered into the nar- 
rative. He loved nature, and this author was hig 
favorite. He was glad to give his classmates some 
of the treasure he had found, and his classmates 
were infected by his appreciation. They leaned 
forward with eyes shining. 

The teacher of this class knew that the children 
were supposed to study diacritical markings that 
day. She did not know why, of course, except that 
diacritical markings were supposed to help people 
in using dictionaries. But she liked her pupils, and 
in spite of the logical subject-matter routine which 
her official conscience told her was the essence of 
good teaching she let the little boy who loved the 
works of Ernest Thompson-Seton “waste” time 
by reading a story aloud to his friends. This was 
what horrified the superintendent who knew that 
a teacher who was more interested in pupils than 
in diacritical markings would never be successful 
in a school where the subject was the goal of 
teaching. 


Not by Word Alone 


I DO NOT know of any evidence to show that a 
knowledge of diacritical markings or of any 
other piece of information in itself has ever made 
a boy or girl a better person, a better member of 
a family, a better member of society. Anyone who 
has studied in a careful and objective manner the 
developmental histories of the social and civi¢ 
attitudes of very many children, furthermore, call 
point to mountains of evidence that giving 4 
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child the experience of reading something he ap- 
preciates to his friends does help to make him a 
petter and more effective person. 

In the teaching of good citizenship, the ordi- 
nary common sense to be gained from this fact is 
often neglected. We have a salute to our national 
colors, for example, and a pledge of allegiance. In 
school after school, in community after commu- 
nity of the United States, one can find parents and 
teachers who believe that having children give 
this salute and repeat this pledge is a very impor- 
tant phase of education for patriotism. Somehow, 
they hope, by the mere repetition of memorized 
words (many of them incomprehensible to the 
younger boys and girls) the citizens-to-be who are 
in the nation’s schools will acquire a willingness 
to attack the nation’s problems or the nation’s 
enemies out of a sense of loyalty. Teachers and 
parents who have come to realize how very com- 
plex and intricate is the task of educating for 
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patriotic conduct are often kept from pointing out 
the feebleness of this method by fear of being 
considered unpatriotic. The mere fact that we 
have to be afraid of such a thing is in itself an 
indication that we have taught patriotism very 
poorly in the past. 

To have children pledge allegiance to the flag 
of the United States “and to the Republic for 
which it stands, one nation indivisible, with lib- 
erty and justice for all” is indeed a beautiful 
thing, provided the children are learning to be 
good citizens in act as in word. The boys who 
took the Ephebic Oath back in the Athens of Per- 
icles were right in the middle of four years of 
active and devoted service to their country and 
to their local communities. They were practicing 
the activities which made up the things that oath 
included. The oath was therefore a meaningful and 
inspiring ceremony to them. Nobody, so far as I 
am aware, looked upon it as being in itself an edu- 
cation for patriotism. 

In our schools today the teaching of citi- 
zenship is carried on in every student body 
meeting, in every orchestra practice, in 
every football game, in every laboratory 
period, in every study hall, in every class 
party, in every dramatic production, in 
every service a child performs for himself 
or his school or his family or the commu- 
nity. Whether or not such teaching leads in 
the direction of good citizenship depends 
upon a factor which deserves the strongest 
of emphasis. Do the teachers and the par- 
ents fully realize that citizenship is a mat- 
ter of character and attitudes and the 
total personality of a man or woman, that 
those great designs of education are not 
made in an academic corner at nine on 
Tuesday mornings by words and gestures 
which a child repeats automatically? 

In the days to come, the citizens of our 
country are going to need the highest qual- 
ity of patriotism it is humanly possible for 
them to acquire. As parents and teachers 
let us not make the pitiful error of think- 





ing we can produce that quality of citizen- 
ship by a flag-waving magic. To teach 
patriotism is a hard and complex job. 
Nations which have thought otherwise 
are often found at the end of a certain day 
upon the scrap-heap of history. We are all 
agreed that we are willing to make great 
sacrifices for the security and welfare of 
our own country. Let us even be willing to 
sacrifice for this magnificent cause some 
of the ignorance which has led us in the 
past to think that love of country can be 
inculcated by exercise of the tongue alone. 
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Thanks: 


OTHING has 
changed to 
the outward 


eye. All my Novem- 
bers have been like 
this. The shucked 
corn on the hillside 
beyond the stone wall 
is so like that of last 
year and the year be- 
fore that the eye 
questions what the 
mind knows about 
the months between. 
The shapes of thin- 
ning trees and the 
horizon-line now visi- 
ble through their branches: these are as they have 
always been—so much the same as last year and 
the year before that it is as if I had but glanced 
away from them for a moment and then looked 
back again. 

The small rituals of my life have not changed. 
With Thanksgiving to plan for, I go through 
loved, familiar motions of hand and mind: check- 
ing up on the table linen; going over a grocery 
list so like that of past Thanksgivings that the 
items are not at all the separate items of daily 
shopping, but a kind of American folk song— 
turkey, sweet potatoes, cranberry sauce, mince- 
meat, cider, sage. .. . Even my cookbook tells an 
old story. Was it last Thanksgiving or two years 
‘ago that my thumb smudged the margin beside 
the recipe for pumpkin pie? 

The change that makes this 1940 is not in 
these outward things. The change is in our hearts 
and our hopes. At the same moment my neighbors 
and I are living in an America we have always 
known—and that our mothers and fathers knew 
before us—and in an America that has become 
a strange part of a strange world. What, then, 
this year, shall we say in thanks? 

Are the old phrases good enough—those phrases 
that have been worn smooth on the tongues of 
American generations? Can we repeat them once 
more, in the faith that they will still express the 
gratitude we owe to the universe that gives us 
life? Or do we hesitate, this year, with the 
phrases half-formed on our lips—fearful, almost, 
of how our words of thanksgiving will sound 
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among the million 
daily words that 
tell of the world’s 
agony? For what 
can we—for what 
dare Wwe—speak 
gratitude this year: 
we who are not 
afraid of a knock at 
the door, who do not 
look up with startled 
eyes when we hear 
the throb of an air. 
plane, who can still 
gather around us at 
the family table 
those whom we most 
dearly love? In what words dare we give thanks? 

To the extent that we live by familiar duties 
and hopes and traditions in a familiar America, 
we can, I think, in honesty of heart, speak the old 
words. They come to us from the long dead. They 
are ours to pass on to the yet unborn. As solid as 
the rocks that rib our hills, they are part of the 
very souls of us. To say autumn thanks to some 
thing greater than ourselves for the life that is in 
us and for the annual harvest that nourishes that 
life—this is a spiritual gesture so deep-rooted, so 
old and sound, that if we were to forego it we 
should become more vulnerable than we now are 
to forces that threaten all we hold dear. There can 
be—there must be—a reaffirmation of values this 
year in our American ritual of thanksgiving. 

But to the extent that we live in a strange 
America in a strange world, our words and tones 
of voice must change. For our souls’ health, we 
dare not, this year, speak absent-minded gratitude. 
When we speak our thanks, this year, for the 
food upon our table, it must be with full-hearted 
resolution to do all that lies within our power to 
feed the hungry of the world and to bring humane 
order out of the chaos of hate and fear that is 
breeding hunger. When we speak our thanks for 
the presence of the people we love, it must be in 
humble knowledge of how rare, in this stricken 
world, is our privilege of such companionship. 

It is thus that my thinking goes, this November, 
as I look at the shucked corn and the bare trees 

. . at the crisp table linen . . . and the grocery 
list . . . and the thumb-smudged cookbook. 
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BY NATIONAL CHAIRMEN 


has a stake in discussions on democracy, 

because democracy knows no boundaries. 
It is the political form of the Christian ideal, 
which is based on a conception of world brother- 
hood. “Christian” here is not used to describe a 
set of religious doctrines; it has come to mean, in 
a much broader sense, a way of life. 

An essential part of democratic practice is 
based on the American Bill of Rights—the name 
given to the first ten amendments to the Constitu- 
tion which restrict the power of the Federal gov- 
ernment with respect to certain rights of the 
individual citizen and of the separate states. It is 
in these provisions for freedom of speech, press, 
and assembly, freedom from unlawful entry, and 
right to trial by jury and defense counsel, that 
we find the greatest contrast to totalitarian phi- 
losophy. 

A time of great crisis brings us to a critical 
examination of our strength and our weaknesses. 
Emerson said, ‘“‘The use of history is to give value 
to the present hour and its duty,” but he undoubt- 
edly meant more than a “drum and trumpet” 
record. To understand history we must know the 
philosophy, the traditions, the forces at play in 
the lives of the people, and many times the “why” 
teaches a better lesson than the facts in the record. 

Nations have to grow up, and in the process are 
subject to many of the same laws by which indi- 
viduals develop. For example, the autocratic 
method of dealing with a child brings quicker re- 
sults, but bodes ill for the future when he reaches 
the age of maturity and reason. No one argues the 
disturbing fact that a dictatorship shows to the 
world greater apparent unity and more efficient 
organization, but history will scarcely call it 
progress, and one wonders 
what the payoff will be. 

Another striking exam- 
ple is that there is no lib- 
erty save under law, but in 
a democracy the key words 
are “voluntary” and “con- 
sent.” We surrender certain 
privileges for the common 
good, just as the happily 
adjusted individual consid- 
ers the effect on others 
before he carries through 


\ COMMITTEE on International Relations 


N THE second 
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series devoted to 

parent-teacher “Projects and Pur- 
poses,” the National Chairmen discuss 
their committee work in terms of its 
relationship to themes selected by the 
Special Committee to Correlate Parent- 
Teacher Activities for Promoting De- 
mocracy. “The Bill of Rights” is this 
month’s theme. Next month’s theme: 
“Social Responsibility.” 


a plan of action. Our democracy will endure in 
proportion to individual and group adherence to 
highest ethical and spiritual law. 
KATRINA O. MCDONALD 
International Relations 


PIONEER Texas statesman said “Education is 

the guardian genius of democracy.” 

For many years, much has been written and 
said regarding the privileges, advantages, pro- 
tections, and responsibilities that a democratic 
form of government offers to its people. Educators 
have been interested in methods and practices of 
teaching democracy and new ways of training 
youth for democracy. 

If the Bill of Rights is the foundation stone of 
our American liberties, then we must proclaim 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, freedom 
of religion, and life, liberty, and pursuit of happi- 
ness as the base upon which it rests. It is through 
the provisions made by the Bill of Rights that the 
privileges of secondary education are made possi- 
ble today to a large number of American youth. 
Furthermore, in the majority of high schools 
today, American youth have the privilege of se- 
lecting their own courses, of expressing their own 
opinions, and of being considered equal regardless 
of race or creed. One of the most cherished ideals 
of our democracy is the recognized right of every 
person to make his own decisions in regard to the 
life-course he wishes to pursue. 

The high-school parent-teacher associations can 
render a valuable service to youth, to the cause of 
education, and to the cause of democracy by 
assuming leadership in the community with pro- 
grams that stimulate membership participation. 
Through forums and discussion groups every in- 
dividual, whether student 
or adult, may have the 
privilege of speaking his 
own thoughts and be re- 
spected for doing so. 

“Half of the young peo- 
ple who have left school 
have not finished the ninth 
grade and many of them 
have had far less than nine 
years of schooling.” If the 
Bill of Rights is the basis 
of democracy, and if educa- 
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tion is of uppermost value in furthering democ- 
racy, then it behooves the schools and the high- 
school parent-teacher associations to cooperate in 
enabling the other half of our young people to 
have every possible opportunity to finish high 
school. MATTIE B. H. HARTT 

High School Service 


| N A WORLD where the threat to liberty has taken 
its toll, we have to feel thankful that our peo- 
ple still have the rights and privileges which were 
accorded them in the Bill of Rights. The posses- 
sion of such liberty, however, carries with it great 
responsibility, and we may well ask ourselves, How 
do we use our liberty? 

In the use of liberty, there are always two con- 
siderations—that of the individual and that of 
the group. It is an accepted fact that the well- 
being of the group should have precedence over 
that of the individual except in cases where the 
individual’s liberty does not detract from the well- 
being of the group. 

Laws have been created to protect our liberties, 
and in our democracy we have the right of free 
discussion on all issues which confront us. Even 
though we may have the right as individuals to 
criticize such laws as may be set up and approved 
by group action, we do not have the right to license 
ourselves as free-lance individuals to break such 
laws just because as individuals we are not in 
sympathy with them. 

As has been stated above, liberty imposes re- 
sponsibilities which many individuals do not rec- 
ognize. The privilege of free discussion and even 
criticism does not carry with it the right to ignore 
the safeguards which society has found best to 
set up for the protection and safety of all. This 
applies to such restrictions as those against smok- 
ing in certain private or public places where 
smoking constitutes a fire or health hazard, and 
against driving a car while under the influence of 
alcohol. To the offender, these offenses may seem 
light and trivial, but they nevertheless constitute 
menaces to liberty—to the safety of life and prop- 
erty. Individual liberty in such instances is not 
contributory to the wholesome development of 
democratic living. 





“The person who abuses his civil liberties fo, 
malevolent, unjust, or selfish ends jeopardizes 
the civil rights of all citizens.” 

W. F. Loceins 
Study of the Effects of Alcohol and Narcoties 


iy IS very significant that the first amendments 
made to the United States Constitution deg] 
with the rights of the individual—among others, 
freedom of speech, freedom of the press, and free. 
dom to assemble together peaceably in groups, and 
that these amendments were added by the firgt 
Congress because of a demand or desire for some 
kind of a statement of individual rights. 

It is this freedom which has made it possible 
for our people not only to come together in great 
organizations but to exercise the right of discus. 
sion, out of which worth-while procedures de. 
velop. Through a continuous process of evaluation, 
of discarding that which proves inefficient and of 
trying new ways to achieve better results through 
democratic processes, we arrive at policies which 
can be and are accepted by the group. 

Even bylaws, which are looked upon by many as 
dry and uninteresting and something to be en. 
dured, take a new meaning when we regard them 
as a statement of laws made by the group itself 
for its own convenience and to preserve its own 
rights. 

Experience has proved over and over again that 
friction very often arises over incidents which 
cannot be settled by any regulation which has 
previously been carefully thought through and 
adopted by the group. 

Freedom of speech, or any of the privileges of 
an assembly, are preserved only as we recognize 
that laws must exist if we are to have well 
ordered associations. Individual rights are pre 
served only as we recognize that we individually 
have a responsibility for establishing procedures 
advantageous to all, for the making of just laws 
and for obedience to law. 

Only through the liberty based upon such demo- 
cratic principles can there be growth in the attain- 
ment of the objects of this organization. 

CorA C. FULTON 
Procedure and Bylaws 





ERELY legal guarantees of the civil liberties of free belief, free expres- 
sion, free assembly are of little avail if in daily life freedom of com- 
munication, of give and take of ideas, facts, experiences is choked by mutual 
suspicion, by abuse, by fear and hatred. These destroy the essential condi- 
tions of the democratic way of living even more effectually than open 


coercion. 
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JEAN COMAN 


HAT is your name?” “Where do you 

\\) live?” These are two questions which 

every individual must answer more often 
than any other query from earliest childhood 
through life. They are the first two facts the child 
gives to his teacher, on that fateful first day of 
school, and they identify the youngster more 
clearly than height, weight, or color of hair. 

If you have seen a child stand nervous and 
ashamed when asked, “Where do you live, sonny?” 
then you can understand why the White House 
Conference on Children in a Democracy asked 
three questions: 


In what kind of houses do America’s chil- 
dren live? 


In what sort of houses should they live? 


What has been done and what can be done to 
improve the housing conditions of our chil- 
dren? 


One-third of America’s parents know intimately 
what tragic results can come from living in “a 
Place where the children can’t bring their 
friends.” Their teachers sometimes know these 
children only in the classroom, because they have 
no opportunity to see the homes from which they 
come each morning and to which they go each 
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afternoon. But they do see clearly the effects of 
their home environment. 


What Kind of Houses Do They Live In? 


HAT CAN we say of the housing conditions 

of the 36,000,000 children, more precious to 
our national welfare than our gold reserves? Ob- 
viously the housing of the family is also the hous- 
ing of the child. We must think of housing as 
more than shelter, more than the roof overhead. 
Also, bad housing is not merely a dwelling with- 
out sanitary facilities, heat, light, and air. Hous- 
ing involves the neighborhood in which groups 
of houses are important as well as the design, 
condition, and use of the individual dwellings. It 
must be considered in relation to places of work, 
schools, libraries, clinics, recreation facilities, and 
so on. 

One of the most disturbing facts today is the 
shortage of dwellings. Families are living doubled 
up, paying rents beyond any reasonable value for 
the quarters, living in houses which ordinarily 
human beings would not tolerate. Many families 
are living in dwellings which would not meet 
standards considered necessary for animal hus- 
bandry and certainly are not suitable for our 
heralded American standard for family life. 
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The rapid expansion of industrial production 
in the national defense program is accentuating 
daily the accumulated housing shortage in certain 
communities. 

Families with the most children have the lowest 
incomes. As a logical sequence, families with 
the most children have the worst housing. Gen- 
erally, landlords prefer families without children. 

It is estimated that several million children 
live in houses in which no families should be per- 
mitted to live. Many millions of children are 
growing up in dark, damp, unventilated, vermin- 
infested, unspeakably crowded homes. These 
cradles of democracy are often located in areas 
which abound in dilapidated houses, noise, smoke, 
dirt, unpleasant odors, and where the only play 
space is in the streets and alleys. In these areas 
you will find land crowded with houses, houses 
crowded with people, people crowding one another. 

Many of us think that slums exist only in our 
urban communities. Some of us picture a farm- 
house as a well-built, sturdy home, always freshly 
painted. This is a pretty picture, but unfortu- 
nately is far from true. About three to four mil- 
lion, or about half of all farm families, are living 
under bad housing conditions. A large proportion 
of all farmhouses are in poor structural condition. 

Without benefit of statistics, what does this 
cheerless picture mean to the children involved? 
What is the reaction of the parents? One mother, 
a widow, left with four children, says: 


You have no idea how hard it is to find a 
place where the landlord will take children— 
my four are from five to sixteen years— 
and a relief check too. This old dilapidated 
place down by the river is all I could find. 
Sure, we have three rooms but only one has a 
window. It’s damp. There is a saloon next 
door. The children are never free from colds, 
and last winter two of them had to go to the 
hospital. I worry so about my fifteen-year- 
old boy. He has picked up such bad compan- 
ions. I wish we could move. But tell me 
where I can go where children are wanted? 


When low-income families have serious health 
problems, their housing situation is even more 
acute. For example, here is a family whose cour- 
age, in spite of overwhelming obstacles, makes 
you proud of them: 


A man with tuberculosis, his wife, a girl 18, 
boy 14, girl 12, and boy 9, have an income of 
$56 a month in New Orleans, Louisiana. 
They live in three bedrooms and a kitchen. 
There is a bathroom, but with cold water 
only. The kitchen stove furnishes the only 
heat, the house is lighted with oil lamps, the 
walls leak, the house has not been painted 
in two decades, and the neighborhood is 
unfit for children. 
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The father must sleep alone. The mother, 
the eighteen-year-old daughter, and the nine. 
year-old boy sleep in one bed; while the 
twelve-year-old girl and her brother fourteen 
share the third bed. The mother’s chief ambi- 
tion is to find a place where the children can 
have suitable sleeping arrangements and the 
marriageable daughter can have a room to 
entertain her friends. She has searched 
fruitlessly to find a better home in New Or. 
leans for the $10.50 a month rent which ghe 
can pay. 


In What Sort of Houses Should They Live? 


MM? EVERYONE will agree that our childrep 
should be well-housed, since we know that 
the kind of house in which the child lives has such 
a vital influence upon him and the life of the family 
to which he belongs. But what is meant by well. 
housed? 
The American Public Health Association has 
set forth certain basic principles for housing pro- 
grams. These can be summarized as follows: 


Proper heat, ventilation, light, lack of excessive noise, 
adequate space for exercise and children’s play. 


Privacy for each member of the family. Space for 
family and community gatherings, facilities for effi- 
cient housekeeping and cleanliness of person and 
dwelling. Esthetic satisfaction from home and its 
surroundings. 


Pure water, sanitary toilets, sanitary conditions in 
the yard and within vicinity of the home. Freedom 
from vermin. Refrigeration to protect milk and foods 
from spoiling. 


Protection against accidents. Design and construction 
which will prevent collapse of dwelling, falls, fires, 
gas poisoning. Planned streets and playgrounds to 
protect children at play or en route to school, and to 
safeguard pedestrians on their way to work, shop, or 
play. 


What Has Been Done? 


HE ERADICATION of the nation’s slums is no 
easy task. In 1937 Congress created the United 
States Housing Authority and assigned to it two 
big jobs: to clear the country’s slums, and to pro- 
vide decent homes for its low-income families. 
USHA’s activities in the program were limited 
by law to lending money and supplying advice 
and technical assistance. The actual planning, con- 
struction, and operation of public housing projects 
were to be done by local agencies. 
Today there are about 500 local housing author- 
ities representing towns, cities, and counties. 
The members (usually five) are unpaid and rep- 


resent varied political, social, religious, and 
business interests. Realestate men, doctors, 
clergymen, teachers, businessmen, and _ labor 
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Jleaders pool their energy and experience as 
members of local housing authorities. 

Homes now under construction or completed 
total 100,000; approximately 23,000 are ready for 
occupancy. Public housing projects are low rent 
homes. The average per dwelling unit for the 
whole program is $12.35 a month. Only low- 
income families living in very bad dwellings are 
accepted as tenants. The average income of tenant 
families ranges from as low as $439 a year in 
small southern communities*to $1,110 in northern 
industrial communities. The average for the nation 
as a whole is $759. 

Parents and teachers, better than any group, 
realize the full significance of these figures, since 
they know that public housing projects PREFER 
FAMILIES WITH CHILDREN! In September, 1940, 
there were about 42,000 children living in de- 
cent, light, uncrowded new homes in 75 projects 
in 57 cities, specifically designed for their comfort, 
safety, and happiness. They are not isolated hous- 
ing developments but are built on sites carefully 
chosen, accessible to schools and recreation areas. 
Each project is planned as an integral part of the 
surrounding community. 

Mothers know that streets, back alleys, vacant 
houses, and empty lots are not adequate play 
areas. “Cops and robbers,” “Follow the leader,” 
where the leader pilfers peanuts from candy stores, 
or “takes” a spare tire from a parked car, are 
games which may lead the participants to join 
the ranks of delinquents. 

The members of the Boys’ Club at Pennington 
Court, a public housing project in Newark, New 
Jersey, have never heard about the White House 
Conference. They do not think about the social 
and economic liabilities of slums. At the ages of 
nine to fourteen these boys don’t know about the 
incidence of tuberculo- 
sis, rickets, rheumatic 
fever, and the host 
of other diseases 
whose favorite breed- 
ing place is the slum. 
Important to these 
children of Pennington 
Court, and to all other 
children, is a clean 
place to live; a home 
they’re proud to show 
to their playmates; 
and above all, space to 
play softball, marbles, 
and other games with- 
out running the gaunt- 
let of automobiles and 
other wheeled hazards. 
Here is the story in 
their own words: 
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I like it here because it is more convenient. We 
have hot water and the wall is painted ... our 
bathroom was in the cellar and when you got 
in you found cockroaches and rats... . It was 
so cold at the other place up on the hill you 
could see your breath in the bedroom. There 
was no place to play except at the city dump. 
It’s swell here. Those old houses ought to be 
torn down and they ought to build homes like 
this for everybody. . .. 


What Is Needed 


8 para understanding is essential in housing 
as in every other new development in a demo- 
cratic society. It is true that today we have grow- 
ing support for public housing, for adequate regu- 
latory laws and their enforcement. But much re- 
mains to be done, especially for the lowest-income 
groups. Low rent public housing is not the whole 
solution for families on relief, for where grants 
are inadequate to permit decent food and clothing, 
let alone shelter, local housing authorities cannot 
serve them. 

There is urgent need for citizens’ groups to or- 
ganize their efforts in behalf of better housing so 
that America’s children will no longer complain 
about cockroaches in the cellar, cold bedrooms, 
inadequate play yards, and other evils of the slum. 
Among the important citizens’ groups are parent- 
teacher associations, which have the power “to 
stimulate public interest, understanding, and sup- 
port of housing programs for families of low and 
moderate income,” one of the splendid goals which 
the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
has included in its three-year program on the 
child in his community. 


This is the eighth article in a series interpreting 
the findings of the 1940 White House Conference. 





























“LEST WE FORGET” 


on the story of four ships. They were not 

large—indeed, they were frail, tiny crafts 
which have long since returned to the dust. But 
because of these four ships, the history of the 
Old World has changed. When they were launched, 
old things forever passed away. 

The first ship was a tiny boat on the sequestered 
waters of an inland lake called Galilee. From the 
stern of that tiny boat Jesus preached to a be- 
wildered and war-weary world. From that boat 
He taught men a new way of life: the dignity of 
the individual, the worth of the human soul, the 
glory of personality, and the meaning of God. 

The second ship greets you in history as it sails 
out of a tiny harbor in Asia Minor. Among its 
passengers was one called Paul. He had heard a 
voice, and in obedience to it traveled across the sea, 
planting Christianity for the first time in Europe. 

Fourteen centuries after this ship had been 
swept from the sea, a third boat left a harbor in 
Spain in quest of a new passage to India. The 
expedition was in charge of Columbus, who, after 
months of uncertainty, mutiny, and ill health, 
dropped anchor at last in the harbor of San Salva- 
dor and brought the Old World into the New, 
opening up an undreamed-of age. 

Years later, a fourth boat left Plymouth Har- 
bor in England—water-logged and overcrowded. 
For thirteen weeks it tumbled in the sea and 
fought off gales. At last, with food supplies low, 
after one hundred days of perilous journey it 
dropped anchor in a harbor of New England. 
The name of that ship was the Mayflower. Its 
passengers established on this continent a new 
way of life. A year later, these people—whom we 
call Pilgrims—established, on the edge of an open 
clearing, the annual day of Thanksgiving. 

Let it never be forgotten that Thanksgiving 
does not have its origin in the setting of peace 
and abundance. It was not founded upon material 
or physical glory. Look at this company! There 
were originally one hundred and two, yet within 
six months half of them had died and were buried 
in graves made level with the ground. Their scant 
rations consisted of the unaccustomed diet of 
ground nuts, dried fish, and cornmeal. They 
worked for twenty-three years for London bank- 
ers, but they paid their debt. It was a bleak, neigh- 
borless, trackless world in which they settled. 


Te HISTORY of modern civilization turns 
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They always lived on the edge of peril and hunger. 

Why were they thankful, you ask? They 
thanked God becausé they were free. They had 
rediscovered the dignity of life and the impor. 
tance of the individual. They were no longer 
pawns in the hands of kings, or tools of politica] 
charlatans. They were free men, breathing free 
air, who could think freely. They could worship 
as they liked, and no one could dictate to them, 
The laws which they observed were openly ar. 
rived at and voluntarily heeded. They were cold, 
they were hungry, they were lonely; but, blessed 
be God, they were free! They rediscovered the 
worth and the dignity of the individual. 


b gored Is not a popular philosophy today. Indi. 
viduality is largely crushed, the worth of manis 
considered an exploded dream. People are only 
cogs in the wheels of state—only the tools of dic. 
tators. Totalitarianism maintains that the masses 
are unable or incompetent to judge for them. 
selves. God grant that in this hallowed season 
there may be reborn among us a new faith in 
freedom and in the glory of the individual. 

Then, too, they thanked God that they had come 
to live together for the common good. When they 
established their little colony on that open clear. 
ing at Plymouth, they did not ask, ‘‘What can we 
get out of it?” but rather, “What can we bring 
to it?” They did not look upon government in 
terms of exploitation, but in terms of service. 
They lived together joyfully for one another's 
good. They found something outside of themselves 
to which they could give themselves. The supreme 
motive of life in that early hour was not self- 
seeking, but good will. 

Now, it is this living together for the common 
good which must take fresh possession of us today. 
As a nation we shall never know peace or strength 
apart from it. The way of life in which we are 
supposed to believe will never survive until there 
comes to us again this sense of dedication to 
something beyond self. Therein lies the danger 
and weakness of contemporary democracy. To all 
intent and purpose, the way of life to which we 
have given the name democracy has lost a great 
deal of its meaning and purpose in our time. 
The average man is too disposed to interpret de- 
mocracy as demanding one’s rights. We go to it 
demanding, “What is there in it for me?” We are 
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forever inquiring of it, “What can I get out of it?” 

To ever so many individuals in these trying 
times, crass self-seeking has become the motivating 
consideration of democracy. We have exploited 
the land, drained it dry of its nourishment, and 
made of it a dust bowl. We have exploited the 
machine until it receives more prominence than 
man, and the thing which is created receives 
more consideration than the man who created it. 
We have exploited science until it has become 
an instrument of destruction. We have exploited 
one another, placing class against class, race 
against race, group against group. That concept 
of democracy has left us hopelessly divided. We 
have fallen apart into bickering groups, each 
fighting for some personal advantage. It has made 
our democracy soft and slack. We have been will- 
ing to tolerate any kind of doctrine, economic 
philosophy, or political ideology, so long as it did 
not interfere with what we happened to want as 
individuals. There has been in it so little dedica- 
tion of something outside of ourselves. Instead of 
sacrificing, we have become selfish; in place of dis- 
cipline, we have become soft; in place of singing, 
we have become badly frightened. 





pe WAS not the conception that our fore- 
fathers built into the ideal. Freedom was for 
them something beyond themselves to which they 
gave the last full measure of devotion. They did 
not ask, “What will it bring us?” but rather, 
“What can we give it?” They did not interpret 
it in terms of exploitation, but in terms of re- 
sponsibility. Whether or not liberty will forever 
perish from the earth, whether our American way 
of life will survive, will largely depend on whether 
there are enough left who care to dedicate them- 
selves to that finer concept of democracy which 
overrides every self-seeking. Whether there is 
time enough for that, who knows? One day in the 
midlands of England, in a little burying ground by 
a village church, I saw an hourglass upon a stone 
pedestal. It read: “Traveler, it is later than you 
think.” That is grimly true of our way of life. 
We are living in a fool’s paradise. 

God grant that in this critical hour of the life 
of the nation we may dedicate ourselves anew 
to freedom, the worth of the individual, and good 
will. These are the forces in our way of life which 
must not perish from the earth. . 

—JOSEPH R. SIz00 





Quoting from the Sponsors of American Education Week— 


¢ THIS observance we ought to think in terms of expansion and improvement of educational 

facilities. The best answer to book-burning abroad is increased book distribution in Ameri- 
ca. The best defense against bigotry and intolerance anywhere is the more general spread 
of enlightenment through adult education in America. 


—UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION, J. W. Studebaker, Commissioner 


W: SHALL continue to work for those standards which can come to full growth only 
through an adequately financed educational system. We view it as producing the type 
of citizens who can use our unparalleled natural resources to enrich our spiritual life, per- 
petuate our individual liberties, and bulwark our economic security. 


—AMERICAN LEGION, Raymond S. Kelly, National Commander 


ew SCHOOLS are developing the skills, creating proper attitudes, and helping to mold the 
character of more than 30,000,000 American children and young people as well as several 
million adults. It is vitally important that a vast social agency, affecting so intimately the 
immediate and ultimate destiny of the nation, have the careful study and understanding of 


citizens everywhere. 


—NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, Willard E. Givens, Executive Secretary 


= the only social group which has withstood virtually all disintegrating forces is the 
family, parents and teachers look here to find the first line of defense. A system of edu- 
cation which recognizes this precious social heritage as the mainspring of our society goes a 
long way toward safeguarding the stronghold of American democracy. 


—NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS, Mrs. William Kletzer, President 
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How Much Are We Worth? 


JOHN K.NORTON 


how much we are worth. The answer is 
found in such figures as these: Our national 
wealth—that is, the money value of all tangible 
things such as houses, shops, factories, land, 
forests, and mines—is about $325,000,000,000. 
The nation’s total income in 1939—that is, the 
total of what all our citizens “made’—was ap- 
proximately $70,000,000,000. We have more than 
$20,000,000,000 in gold stored in depositories 
such as the one recently built in Kentucky. The 
United States has about six per cent of the 
world’s population, but we produce and consume 
some fifty per cent of the world’s mechanical 
energy. Our nation ranks first as to self-suffi- 
ciency in many strategic raw materials such as 
iron ore, coal, petroleum, copper, lead, sulphur, 
aluminum, zine, and phosphates. 
The appraisal of the economic strength of a 
country, however, requires more than the piling 


| VROM ONE viewpoint it is easy to estimate 
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up of figures such as the foregoing. The worth 
of a business or industrial concern cannot be 
estimated solely on the basis of the assessed value 
of its plant and equipment, the last annual state. 
ment of its earnings, its reserve of cash on hand, 
and its inventory of raw materials. One must 
also consider such questions as these: Is the 
physical plant up-to-date and adequately protected 
against obsolescence? What is the quality and 
spirit of its employees—executives as well as rank 
and file workers? Does this enterprise have 4 
program for maintaining and increasing current 
earnings in future years? 

Answers to such questions may well be of 
greater significance in determining the worth of 
a business enterprise than figures as to its cap 
talization and current earnings. Similarly, = 
tangible factors exercise vital effect on the ect 
nomic strength of a nation. What are some of 
these intangibles and how may we assess them ll 
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answering the question: How much are we worth? 

The extent to which a nation trains and main- 
tains an adequate supply of efficient workers 
will exercise a vital effect on its economic strength. 

The United States has given some attention to 
this matter in the past. Our colleges and univer- 
sities have provided preparation for a wide range 
of technical and professional vocations. Some 
provision has also been made for vocational train- 
ing at the secondary level. The current world 
crisis is sharply demonstrating, however, that our 
supply of skilled labor is woefully inadequate. 
Already there is a serious shortage of workers 
in a number of vocations in which skill and tech- 
nical training are required. 


HIS situation is not due to an inadequate num- 

ber of youths who are able and willing to 
undergo thorough vocational training. Rather is 
it due to chronic shortcomings in our system of 
education. Data presented in an article in this 
magazine last May pointed out that equality of 
educational opportunity is an ideal rather than 
an achievement in the United States. Millions of 
able youths are unable to complete high school; 
economic necessity is the major cause of their 
withdrawal. Repeated surveys have shown that 
only about half of the inost promising of high- 
school graduates go on to college. Insufficient 
family income is a chief reason for failure to enter 
college and for withdrawal before graduation. 
Also, too many communities during the depression 
decade have mistakenly thought they were pro- 
moting economy by eliminating or restricting 
facilities for the vocational guidance and training 
of youths at the high-school level. 

The result of such shortsighted policies is 
stated by the Educational Policies Commission: 


Tens of thousands of youths each year are 
foolishly being thrown into the overcrowded 
ranks of casual and unskilled labor who could 
have qualified for callings which demand 
more and pay more. They have both the ca- 
pacity and the ambition to so qualify. But we 
permit fortuitous forces beyond their control 
to sentence them to thirty or forty years of 
low-grade and low-paid service. 


As a consequence, millions of youths now find 
themselves unprepared to fulfill the demand for 
skilled and technical service which is coming from 
industries engaged both in preparedness and in 
hormal business activities. This situation already 
constitutes a serious menace to the nation’s wel- 
fare. It threatens to delay the achievement of 
adequate military preparedness, as well as to post- 
pone general economic recovery. 

In the long run a nation will achieve the great- 
est economic well-being if it provides appropriate 
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occupational training for all its workers. This 
should include comprehensive and regular collec- 
tion of information as to requirements of all types 
of occupations, and as to current and probable 
future opportunities in these callings; free facil- 
ities for training and retraining for all proper 
vocations, and effective placement services. 
Economists have long recognized that it would 
be a good investment from a purely economic 
viewpoint to provide suitable facilities for the oc- 
cupational education of all workers. After re- 
viewing the evidence on this matter, the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission concluded that a com- 
prehensive program providing the right kind and 
amount of education for all youth “would pay for 
itself in the long run—that after it had been paid 
for there would be more left with which to buy oth- 
er things than there would have been otherwise.” 
The international crisis has brought sharp rec- 
ognition of the inadequacy of our provision for 
occupational education. The Federal government 
is hastily appropriating millions of dollars for the 
emergency vocational training of youth. Hundreds 
of communities are rapidly organizing courses 
to meet the demands of the immediate emergency. 
Such action is both necessary and desirable. 


7 Is important, however, that we should avoid 
some of the dangers which may develop out of 
this tardy recognition of the significance of ade- 
quate vocational training. The American Youth 
Commission has issued the following warning: 


In the present critical situation it is im- 
perative that none of the human resources of 
the nation be wasted through haphazard and 
inefficient methods of vocational selection, 
preparation, and employment. 


How may this be avoided? How may we in our 
haste to correct mistakes of the past guard against 
compounding our errors by committing more mis- 
takes in educational policy? 

It is of the utmost importance that occupa- 
tional education should not be conceived in narrow 
terms. To do so would greatly reduce our eco- 
nomic strength in the future. 

Economic efficiency in the twentieth century 
requires far more of the worker than that he 
possess certain specific technical or professional 
knowledge and skills, important though these may 
be. 

The modern industrial age has given us un- 
precedented economic power. Man’s capacity to 
produce, as well as to destroy, is greater than ever 
before. The effective use of this fabulous eco- 
nomic power requires a degree of intelligence and 
the ability to exercise technical controls that were 
undreamed of in simpler economies based solely 
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on handicraft or agricultural processes. Accord- 
ingly, economic education must be conceived in 
broad terms. 

Economic efficiency in a democracy requires 

road understanding. The rank and file of citizens 
need that degree of economic intelligence which 
vill permit them to comprehend the significance 
f the new forms which capital takes in an indus- 
rial economy, and to make the important deci- 
ions which are required of citizens if such an 
conomy is to be the servant rather than the 
naster of mankind. 

Education should aim at a better understanding 
‘f industrial relations. Our economy has reached 

stage of development in which neither employers 
nor employees can be laws unto themselves. Prob- 
lems of organized labor and of organized capital 
should be studied in secondary schools and col- 
eges. The sharpness of the antagonism between 
abor and capital could be lessened if education 
gave all youths a better background of under- 
tanding of the problems and objectives of both 
groups. 

Efficiency under modern economic or- 
ganization requires the willing and intelli- 
gent cooperation of hundreds and even 
thousands of workers employed in 
large-scale business, industrial, and 
agricultural organizations. Even 
the requirements of warfare have 
greatly changed. War no longer 
consists in the tactical maneu- 

ering of large masses of igno- 

rant human automatons. Rather, 

increasingly involves intelli- 
gent cooperation as well as indi- 
vidual initiative on the part of 
highly trained soldiers. These 
combatants in turn are support- 
ed in ratios as high as ten to one 
by vast numbers of highly 
trained technicians, and back of 
these military forces great in- 
dustries must produce. These 
involve the designing, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of power- 
driven machines and the func- 
tioning of all the complex para- 
phernalia of modern technology. 
Lord Beaverbrook recently 
said, “Britain will have to win 
this war on the assembly 
line.” 

Modern warfare also has its 
counterpart to general educa- 
tion. Itis known as propaganda. 
By withholding and distort- 
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ing facts, by spreading lies, fear, and hate it seeks 
to shape feelings and emotions in directions ¢op. 
sistent with military success. Through propaganda 
remarkable results are obtained. Here we must not 
forget that in a country whose long-term objec. 
tives are peaceful pursuits under a democratic 
regime, general education cannot be postponed, 
Education involving the exaltation of the critica] 
faculties, practice in social cooperation, and the 
development of individual personality, of toler. 
ance, and of all of the intellectual and spiritua] 
qualities which constitute essential ingredients of 
the democratic way of life—such education must 
go on. Otherwise success in preparing for war and 
in warfare itself, if it comes to that, would be 
hollow indeed. 


HE lesson which we should learn from all this 
sorry misapplication of human and materia] re. 
sources is that the price 

of survival in the 
economic world 
of today is 
skill, tech- 
nical 
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competence, and social intelligence on the part of 
larger and larger numbers of workers and citizens. 

It is easy to see how true this is in the military 
sphere. It is important to recognize, however, 
that the same factors that make skill and intel- 
ligence essential for military efficiency also make 
for economic efficiency in peacetime pursuits. The 
National Resources Committee has summed up 
the situation in these words: 


The worker’s world is one of complex 
social relationships: he works for and with 
people, cooperates with them, directs them, 
serves their needs. It is a world requiring 
healthy personality, intelligence, and an un- 
derstanding of current social and economic 
problems. A program of education that fails 
to cultivate these qualities will fall short of 
what it might or should accomplish. 

The danger of the present situation is that 
short-sighted counsels will prevail, under the hys- 
teria of a period dominated by preparation for 
national defense. The same voices which five 
years ago were demanding, because of the depres- 
sion, that we save money by cutting off vocational 
education programs and by restricting school of- 
ferings to a few routine skills appropriate to nine- 
teenth-century conditions, are now saying that 
because of war expenditures we must cut educa- 
tional budgets and confine the training of our 
youth to the cultivating of proficiency in a few 
quick and easy skills, both in occupational and in 
general education. 


T MAY be that because of the neglect of the past 

decade we shall have to subject some of our 
youth in the next few years to a quick and super- 
ficial vocational training in order to meet the ur- 
gent needs for prompt military preparedness made 
imperative by the current world crisis. But let us 
not fool ourselves as to what we shall be doing 
in such cases. If many youths are thus superfi- 
cially educated, they are likely in the long run to 
be less effective even in an economy temporarily 
emphasizing the development of war industries. 

If on the other hand we look ahead to a day when 
Warfare ceases to be the main occupation of a 
mad world, we may anticipate all manner of mal- 
adjustments which will result if we fail to main- 
tain sound educational offerings during the war 
period. There are likely to be millions of youth 
thrown into the labor market possessing only the 
meager vocational skills hastily taught them to 
meet the demands of war industries. They will 
lack the solid technical, professional, and civic 
education essential to making the difficult per- 
sonal adjustments of a trying postwar period and 
t0 the exercise of the heavy responsibilities of 
citizenship in a complex industrial democracy. 
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Accordingly, while we make such temporary 
adjustments as may be necessary in the immediate 
situation, let us keep clearly in mind a few es- 
sentials. 

The intelligence which we summon in the years 
just ahead in shaping our educational programs 
and in dealing with the youth of the land will be 
one important factor in answering the question, 
How much are we worth? If we permit short- 
sighted, hysterical, or selfish interests to thwart 
efforts to maintain and to perfect an educational 
system appropriate to the demands of the twen- 
tieth century, we are likely to be worth much less 
than we would be otherwise. 


HE mere possession of great natural resources 

does not guarantee that a nation will be worth 
much economically. Some of the most richly sup- 
plied areas of the earth’s surface have the lowest 
standards of living because their inhabitants lack 
both occupational and general education. Other 
nations, by developing their human resources, 
have achieved high standards of living even 
though possessing meager natural resources. 
North America was not worth much, in terms of 
actual economic performance, when it was but 
sparsely populated by untutored Indians. Poten- 
tial wealth in the presence of ignorance is not 
worth a great deal. 

Nor does the mere possession of enormous fac- 
tories, great farms, and other means of production 
guarantee economic well-being if a nation lacks 
the economic competence to put them to work. 
The 1930’s have taught us that, to the tune of 
hundreds of billions of potential, but unrealized, 
productive capacity. 

Providence has offered the American people 
the greatest economic opportunity of all the ages. 
We were given a rich and untouched continent 
of unequaled resources. We have enjoyed, and 
still enjoy, a considerable degree of geographic 
isolation which is of untold advantage in such a 
world as now exists. We have not wholly failed in 
capitalizing our opportunities and in demonstrat- 
ing the democratic way of life, but each genera- 
tion must re-win the victories of its forebears. 
It cannot live on the consolidated gains of its 
ancestors. If we recognize these facts with clarity 
and summon the courage to act upon them, we 
can be worth a whole lot in the future—in eco- 
nomic as well as in other realms of achievement. 
Many ingredients will be required if the American 
Dream is to be attained. One of these must be a 
system of education appropriate to the demands 
of our complex industrial democracy. 

This is the third article in the parent-teacher 
study course: This World of Ours. 
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The 7@ 


ina Program 


of Defense 


GEORGE D. STODDARD 


UESTION: It is gener- 
ally supposed that the 
family has a part to 

play in a program of national 
defense. The question is, Ex- 
actly what can parents do? 
For example, What special at- 
tention should they pay to 
child health? 

Answer: Adequate health 
care for children should not 
wait upon emergency defense needs. Everything 
that a good home does for children by way of 
health protection is an immediate and durable 
contribution to national affairs. Defense plans will 
be weakened in proportion to the defects found 
among young people. For example, a child who has 
been undernourished may suffer from muscular 
and skeletal defects that will rule him out of active 
military service in his youth. Such conditions as 
bad teeth or extreme flatfootedness may interfere 
with his performing the severe physical tasks of 
defense units. 

But parents should not feel that nothing can 
be done about physical deficiencies. The first 
need is for a thorough medical check-up, to be 
followed not only by corrective measures but by 
steady attention to diet, exercise, and recreation. 

Question: Assuming that the older children are 
in reasonably good health and therefore available 
for strenuous work in behalf of national defense, 
are there other matters to be considered? What 
about the behavior and adjustment of these young 
persons? 

Answer: That these are serious matters, our 
long record of delinquency and psychopathy in 
America gives testimony. It is not enough to be in 
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good health. The young man must be stable 
enough to adjust himself quickly to radically new 
conditions, to meet with strange persons, and carry 
on unaccustomed tasks. He must not give way to 
uncontrolled emotions or withdraw from the active 
scene about him. All this enters into the realm of 
psychology and psychiatry. Again, whether in 
peace or war, good conditions of adjustment are of 
paramount importance. For the happy family is 
first of all a well-adjusted family, secure in its 
emotional relations. 

Everybody has heard of shell shock, but many 
people do not realize that it is not definitely con- 
nected with shelling. It is an abnormal condition 
involving fears and anxieties. Wartime conditions 
simply tend to emphasize such troubles. Persons 
wonder what is going to happen to them, and if 
they can see no good way out of things, they may 
develop abnormal patterns. In extreme cases this 
may lead to suicide or to a need for hospitaliza- 
tion. In any event, even mild forms of maladjust- 
ment will reduce efficiency, making the young 
person less reliable in a program of defense. 

Question: What about the adjustments of the 
parents themselves, and of other adults in the 
home? Is there anything that they must watch 
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out for during periods of great national stress? 


Answer: Yes, there are some things that are to 
be watched especially. Perhaps one could sum 
them all up in the term acceptance of reality. For 
example, whether or not one favored peacetime 
military conscription, the basic fact now is that we 
have it. We might as well get used to it. It is no 
longer a political question, but a part of the lives 
of our young people for some years to come. Those 
who are eligible for such service should be en- 
couraged to enter it whole-heartedly and without 
reservations. In this way they can render maxi- 
mum service to their country, while assuring 
themselves of the greatest measure of stability 
and happiness. 

There are other things, too, which people basi- 
cally do not like but which they may have to face. 
For example, we may expect taxes and prices to 
go up; we may expect a reduction in the availa- 
bility of luxury items. It would be foolish to offer 
illogical resistance to such trends. This does not 
mean that the problems are beyond study, but 
only that such study must be carried on by ex- 
perts. It is all right for taxpayers and consumers 
to complain, within reason, about such trends. But 
to feel that the whole world is going to pieces be- 
cause of them is futile and unreal. 

What we need to do is to strike a good balance— 
somewhere, let us say, somewhere between com- 
placency and emotionality. 

Question: What about matters of vocational 
guidance? Are there special things that we should 
tell our young people at this time? 

Answer: Of course, in answering questions like 
this, parents should have assistance from educa- 
tional leaders and guidance experts who know 
youth and who also are in touch with occupational 
trends. Very likely there will be strong emphasis 
on technology, a demand for the young man who 
has a special aptitude in mechanical skills. This 
is different from saying that all young persons 
should be routed through vocational and mechani- 
cal curricula, even though they have little ability 
or interest in such work. 

The basic arts and sciences will be with us, even 
if we are plunged into war. There will be a re- 





LOWLY the world is learning what is meant 
by “total war.” And now it is for us who 
feel ourselves and our accustomed way of life 
in danger to learn the meaning of ‘total de- 
fense.” In such a program our homes become 
training camps of the first importance. The 
tactics learned, it is heartening to know from 


this interview, are such as make for peacetime 
victories as well. 
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direction of labor, but our schools, our stores, our 
standard enterprises may be expected to go on. In 
a sense, it is for the maintenance of such oppor- 
tunities and activities that we need, in the first 
place, to undertake defensive arrangements. 

Similarly for students preparing for college: 
unless explicitly selected to carry on some desig- 
nated work, they should count on going to college. 
All the governmental authorities from the Presi- 
dent of the United States down have emphasized 
this point. They do not want to drain the institu- 
tions of higher education of their finest talent. 
They feel that, in the long run, the vocational and 
professional services rendered by colleges and 
universities will pay great social dividends, what- 
ever the future may have in store for us. 

Question: What about the girls? Can we pay 
less attention to their welfare? 

Answer: Such a policy would be short-sighted. 
In any total war all citizens must take part; in 
any total defense they have important work to do. 
The home front is now as crucial a part of pre- 
paredness as any first-line trench. Trained women 
as helpers, workers, and planners are certain to 
be called upon. 


Question: One rarely talks about defense with- 
out bringing in something about democracy. 
What about democracy in relation to family life? 

Answer: As most of us know, democracy is not 
a new concept in child study and parent educa- 
tion. It has long been with us. We have preached 
it for many years. We have tried to incorporate 
it in our home and school practices. Is there a 
child study pamphlet or book that does not give 
weight to the eternal need of democratic rela- 
tionships as between parents and children? We 
have learned to regard children as personalities, 
and not as cogs in some social machine. We know 
that children should be seen and heard too; that 
they should have a voice in their own affairs and 
in the general management of the family life. 
They should have freedom of choice in many 
areas. 


In a national emergency we can only stress what 
we have always taught. What was desirable for 
children in good homes is no less desirable as a 
national pattern. We can show that the demo- 
cratic way of life is superior to any other by be- 
lieving it and by practicing it—by polishing our 
virtues in this area so that all may have a deep 
feeling of their value and solidarity. 

In short, the age-old values in home life, prop- 
erly conceived and sincerely carried out, are the 
very essence of democracy. If we ever fight, these 
are the things we should fight for. If we are strong 
enough to gain peace, these are the things for 
whose defense we shall keep armed. 
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What Shall We Buy for Christmas? 


ETHEL KAWIN 


hood is that of selecting toys for the chil- 
dren’s Christmas. Thoughtful planning of 
this happy experience will not in the least detract 
from its pleasure. On the contrary, the enjoyment 
derived by both parents and children will be 
enhanced if Christmas toys are wisely selected. 
What is a wisely selected toy? It is one which 
is appropriate for the child who is to play with 
it. It should be suitable to his age and his level 
of development; it should be one which meets 
his present interests and needs. Also, the quality 
of the toy itself should be considered; it should 
be durable, well-constructed, safe, and sanitary. 
Most of all, it should be a plaything with which 
a child can do something! 


Mico the gayest, cheeriest tasks of parent- 


Why Toys Are Important 


Sep ARE no longer regarded merely as things 
to amuse children. Modern education recog- 
nizes that wisely chosen play materials 
perform definite functions in a child’s de- 
velopment. Play is the principal occupa- 
tion of childhood, and toys are the tools 
of play. Through wholesome play activi- 
ties the child lays the foundation for the 
development of a wholesome personality 
and the ability to adjust satisfactorily to 
the world in which he lives. Fathers and 
mothers should know the principles 
which serve as guides in the selection, 
use, and care of desirable play materials, 
so that they may make wise choices in 
what they buy for their youngsters. 


However, that does not mean that play 
should be made a task or that parents 
should deliberately try to “teach” the 
child through toys. Genuine play consists 
of activities in which the child engages 
“Just because he wants to,” and the pur- 
pose of wisely selected play materials is 
to stimulate the spontaneous activity and 
initiative of the child himself. Our aim is 
to surround the young, growing child 
with an environment containing materi- 
als which promote activity and growth, 
and then to leave the rest to the natural 
course of development, with only an occa- 
sional bit of guidance or suggestion from 
an adult. 
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To select a toy which stimulates self-activity | 
in the child, one must know what toys are ap. 
propriate to his level of development. Indiviq. 
ual children of the same age frequently vary 
considerably in their physical, mental, and sogja] 
development. Nevertheless, a child’s chronolog. 
ical age will serve as a general guide in choosing 
suitable playthings, because certain types of 
growth and development are characteristic of 
certain age periods. 


Toys for the Baby’s First Christmas 


| eeuapage THIS will be Baby’s first Christmas, 
What should his first toys be? Baby’s very first 
toy should be a bright object, hanging where he 
can follow it with his eyes. A bright color—red, 
yellow, blue, or green—will be better for this 
toy than the dainty pinks or blues which match 
layettes but are not so likely to attract the in. 
fant’s attention. Baby’s eyes can follow such a 
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pright hanging toy before his little hands can 
pegin to grasp any plaything. But by the time 
he is three or four months old, he can begin to 
grasp small, simple objects. A rattle or a cube 
that he can hold in his tiny fist makes a good 
second toy for Baby. Pretty soon he is ready for 
play with toys that hang or dangle near enough 
so that he can reach for and grasp them. By the 
age of about six months an infant can hold two ob- 
jects at a time, and a few months later, a third. 

Any toy for an infant should, of course, be 
durable and easily cleaned, should have fast col- 
ors, and should be free from sharp edges. It 
should have no small detachable parts which can 
be put into mouth or ears. The tendency to put 
things into the mouth is a normal reaction of 
most infants. This is a marked tendency from the 
ages of about four to eight or nine months, but 
generally ceases to be troublesome by the time a 
well-trained baby is a year old. It is especially 
important, therefore, that toys selected for babies 
during their first year should be safe from this 
element of danger. 

Some time during the latter part of their first 
year most babies can learn to handle a small, 
soft ball. Daddy will relish buying that, for balls 
are among the oldest and most universally used 
playthings, and he knows that Baby will enjoy 
many different kinds of balls as he progresses 
from infancy to adulthood. Simple little play- 
things so designed that Baby can drop a small 
object into a simple container will delight him and 
give him a chance to exercise newly acquired 
powers. About the time his first birthday comes, 
Baby will probably be ready to open and close 
simple boxes. 

For the toddler who is learning to walk, push- 
toys and pull-toys that encourage exercise of legs 
and feet are very helpful. Since few children 
become really skilled walkers before the age of 
two, “locomotion” toys which help to develop their 
newly acquired powers of getting about are very 
desirable during this period. It is surprising to 
see how much a wagon, a wheelbarrow, a three- 
wheel scooter, a toy automobile, a kiddie-kar, or 
other simple toys that stimulate a child to move 
about will help a youngster in learning to walk 
when he has reached the stage of development 
at which he is ready for this form of activity. 

During his second year of life, Baby becomes 
more skilled in manipulating objects. There is, 
therefore, a much greater variety of suitable toys 
to choose from to delight him on his second 
Christmas. For example, he can put pegs into 
holes, serew and unscrew simple things, scribble, 
draw a straight line with a thick crayon, turn 
the leaves of a book one at a time, and build a 
tower four or five blocks high. 
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To summarize, we might suggest that if this 
is your baby’s first or second Christmas you select 
his or her toys from the following list of types 
of toys: 


Baby harness Push-toys 

Balls Rag and oilcloth books 
Bells Rattles 

Bingo bed Simple peg boards 


Bright hanging objects 
Color cones 
Floating bath toys 


Small, brightly-colored 
blocks 
Soft dolls and animals 


Kiddie-kar Solid rubber bath toys 
Nest of cubes Strongly-strung, large 
Play-yard beads 

Pull-toys Tinker dolls 


Toys Have a Function in Development 


TT SUGGESTIONS regarding the kinds of toys 
which Baby should have to play with during 
his first two years of life are based upon extensive 
studies in which the growth and development 
of great numbers of infants have been carefully 
observed. From these studies we know how babies 
grow and develop. There is an orderly sequence 
of growth which takes place in practically all 
babies. Some develop a little more slowly and 
some a little more rapidly than others, but they 
all develop in about the same way. We know, 
furthermore, that as a child’s powers develop he 
should be given many opportunities and incentives 
to exercise them. At each new phase of growth, 
playthings which stimulate the child to use his 
new abilities should be provided. The individual 
child plays, at any given period, in those fields 
or activities in which he is growing most or de- 
veloping most at that period. To understand and 
to make constructive provision for the play ac- 
tivities of children, therefore, we must know the 
“norms” or characteristics of each age. 


The Preschool Period 


& WE turn to the preschool period, we must 
follow these same principles. We must know 
in what ways the child is developing so that we 
can choose play materials which meet his needs 
and interests. During this period the child’s de- 
velopment is more dependent upon the play mate- 
rials which are available to him than at any other 
age period. That is why, to most of us, toys 
are associated chiefly with the child of preschool 
age, and the majority of playthings manufactured 
are intended primarily for such children. 
Between the ages of two and four, the behavior 
patterns of infancy develop further into new, 
more complex forms. The child of this age de- 
lights in physical activity and in doing things for 
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himself. These early 
childhood years are 
characterized by 
wider sensory explo- 
ration, greater devel- 
opment of motor ac- 
tivities, continued in- 
crease in speech abili- 
ties, and great social 
development. Also, in- 
terest in construction 
and in imitative and 
dramatic play becomes 
very marked at four 
and five. 

We should also re- 
member that toys con- 
tribute in various 
ways to various as- 
pects of a child’s de- 
velopment. There are 
playthings which en- 
courage the develop- 
ment of strength and skill; others which stimulate 
constructive and creative activities; some which 
serve for dramatic and imitative play, and other 
toys which aid in the social development of a 
youngster. There are types of play materials 
which serve as an early introduction to rhythm, 
music, the arts, and the handicrafts. Through 
these may be laid, in the very early years of a 
child’s life, a foundation on which a rich cultural 
life may grow. Although play should not be made 
work, there are play materials which, as a child 
grows older, will serve to stimulate knowledge 
and aid in school activities. 

The following is a suggested list* of toys for 
early childhood, classified according to their out- 
standing functions in the development of the child. 
3ecause two- and three-year-olds are more alike 
than three- and four-year-olds, and four- and five- 
year-olds more alike than three- and four-year- 
olds, the play materials are so grouped. Such lists 
of toys obviously cannot include all the toys which 
may be desirable for children, but they can be 
suggestive to those eager to choose wisely. 





For the Development of Strength and Skill 


Two and Three Years Four and Five Years 


Push- and pull-toys Bubble set 

Wagon Tennis racket with ball 
Wheelbarrow attached 

Junior jungle gym Scooter 


Sand digger 


Toy auto to ride in 
Simple throwing games 


Small slide 


*This list is from Chapter IV of the book The Wise 
Choice of Toys by Ethel Kawin, published by the University 
of Chicago Press, second edition, 1938. 
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Two and Three Years 
—Continued 


Three-wheel scooters 

Balance board 

Large colored wooden 
beads to string 

Wading pool 

Lockbox 
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Four and Five Years 
—Continued 


Simple rolling games 

Balls 

Velocipede 

Roller skates and ice 
skates , 

Handcar 

Tenpin game 


For Constructive and Creative Play 


Two and Three Years 


Large hollow blocks 

Sand toys 

Blunt scissors and 
colored paper 

Large peg-board and 
pegs 

Tinker toys 

Color cones 


Hammer and large nail 


set 


Picture puzzles (3 or 4 


pieces) 
Nests of blocks 


Four and Five Years 


Blocks 

Paper to cut 

Blunt scissors 

Smaller beads to string 

Simple tool chest 

Felt-o-grams 

Krazy Ikes 

Picture puzzles (5 to 8 
pieces) 

Hammer and small nail 
set 


For Dramatic and Imitative Play 


Two and Three Years 


Doll carriage 

Broom 

Sweeper 

Dump trucks 

Simple trains 
Simple boats 

Toy animals 

Milk wagon 

Small autos for dolls 


Four and Five Years 


Lawn mower 

Garden tools 
Housekeeping toys 
Simple stores 

Fire engines : 
Garages and gas stations 
Farm sets 

Noah’s Ark 

Toy telephone 
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For Social Development 
Two and Three Years Four and Five Years 


Dolls Toy village 

Doll corner materials Sandbox 
bed Animal lotto game 
chairs Fishpond game 
tables Play tents 
bureaus Teeter-totter 
carriage Tea table and chairs 

Balls Dishes 

Blocks 

Wagons 


For Artistic Development: Arts and Crafts 


Two and Three Years Four and Five Years 


Easel Easel 
Large crayons Large paints and crayons 
Modeling clay Modeling clay 
Jingle bells Finger painting 
Drum materials 
Plasticine 


To Stimulate Knowledge and Aid in School Activities 
Four and Five Years 


Animal and bird lotto Cbject lotto game 
games Scrapbook and pictures 
Rubber-stamp print set Aquarium 
Animal and bird picture 
puzzles 


Provide a Place for Toys 


HERE SHOULD be a special place in which each 
Tenia may keep his own toys. Shelves are best, 
because toys may be kept there most easily in 
orderly fashion, but a toy chest or a box can be 
used. It should be the child’s responsibility to 
keep his toys in order and to put them away in 
the places where they belong after he is through 
playing with them. As soon as a child is able to 
toddle about, one can begin to train him in the 
responsibility for putting his toys away. First 
the parent does it with the child’s help; gradually 
the child does it with the parent’s help. By about 
the age of four or five it should be possible for 
children to keep their own toys in order. 

Many children have too few toys and many chil- 
dren have too many. A “well-balanced diet” of 
toys should be provided; that is, different types 
of toys which help in developing children in 
various ways are desirable, but a child should not 
be surrounded with too many toys at once. His 
playthings should be kept in a place where he 
can go and get a few at a time: they should not be 
scattered about to distract him. 

In many homes the multiplicity of toys presents 
areal problem on Christmas morning. Children 
themselves are sometimes a bit overwhelmed by 
the number of new toys which surround them. 
Occasionally a youngster, feeling a little strange 
and bewildered among so many unfamiliar play- 
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things, astonishes his parents by turning away 
from all these bright new possessions to seek out 
some cherished, old, dilapidated toy which gives 
him a feeling of being “at home” and secure. 
Most parents naturally want the child to see all 
his Yuletide presents on Christmas Day. After 
this initial excitement of beholding them is over, 
a wise procedure is to let the child choose a few 
that he most wants to play with, putting others 
away out of sight to be brought out one or two at 
a time and added to his collection in the weeks or 
months that follow. This distributes the Christ- 
mas happiness and the joyous adventures with new 
playthings over a considerable period of time, 
and keeps the child from becoming distracted or 
surfeited through too many possessions. 


What About Santa Claus? 


|. oeery: CHRISTMAS problem to some parents 
and teachers of young children is whether 
they shall tell their youngsters the Santa Claus 
“myth.” In the opinion of this author, a child who 
had never believed in Santa Claus would have 
been deprived of one of childhood’s greatest de- 
lights. Of course Santa isn’t real; of course the 
story isn’t “true.” But there should be a place in 
the young child’s life for imagination, for make- 
believe, and even for pleasant fairy tales. If the 
Santa Claus story is handled lightly, with gaiety 
and fun, the child will delight in it until he is 
old enough to “catch on.” Discovering then that 
there is no real Santa Claus will not be hard to 
take. The blow will be softened by the status the 
child gains and the pleasure he derives from join- 
ing the grownups in spinning the pleasant yarn 
for other younger children who “still believe.” 

The danger of the Santa Claus story lies in 
the use of Santa as a threat and bribe to induce 
“good” behavior. He should not be portrayed as a 
solemn, all-knowing, stern old man who watches 
the conduct of all little boys and girls, holding the 
power to reward “good” children and to deprive 
“bad” children. Through that kind of falsehood, 
when discovered, the parent—rather than Santa— 
is likely to lose status with his child. Let us portray 
Santa, rather, as a ruddy, laughing, genial old 
fellow who loves all little children and tries at 
Christmas to bring every child something nice. If 
there are plenty of things to go ’round, one child 
may even receive quite a few presents—but it 
doesn’t have anything to do with whether one is 
“good” or “bad’’! Santa Claus should be just fun! 

And so—to all little children—a jolly, merry 
Christmas! Would that it could be that for all 
the children in all the countries of the world! 

This is the third article in the parent-teacher 
study course: Beginnings With Children. 
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Parents Set the 
Pattern 


JAY B. NASH 


patterns of children? The answer is yes. 

“You cannot teach an old dog new tricks” 
is based upon a long and sometimes bitter experi- 
ence of the race. It is not of course one hundred 
per cent true. There is no reason why old dogs 
should not be able to learn new tricks, but experi- 
ence points to the fact that they do not. 

My idea of an “old” person is anyone beyond 
the age of ten years. Most parents will protest 
bitterly that children of ten years are still infants. 
The law will consider them infants for eleven 
more years. They have yet to face high school and, 
possibly, college; they have yet to learn their voca- 
tional skills. But there is ample evidence to con- 
vince us that those things which happen after the 
age of ten have their roots deep in earlier years. 

What children like to eat and what games they 
like to play, whether they say “he don’t” or “he 
does not’; whether or not they call bobsleds 
“oungs,” buckets “pails,” and kerosene “coal oil”’ 
—these are established by the age of ten. Few 
high-school or college courses ever make any last- 
ing changes. 

Religious, racial, and nationalistic prejudices 
are well established even before the age of six. 
Principles of conduct are well established, not 
only from what the child hears but also from what 
he sees people do. Here the parents and the imme- 
diate family hold key positions. Is your son or 
daughter allowed to slip through the turnstile, 
instead of paying the fare? On the railroad, is he, 
when almost eight, passed as being under six 
years of age? Fundamental patterns of behavior 
are being made at these moments. By taking a 
child’s hand and touching a flower, saying, 
“Lovely flower; gently, gently,” the concept of gen- 
tleness can be given roots, even before the age of 
one. Calm, gentle words which need not lack firm- 
ness are understood at an early age. To give to the 
child love and affection will early give him a sense 
of being wanted and will lay the foundation for 
the feeling essential for each individual, namely, 
that he is of some consequence in his group. 

When we realize how easy it is to make im- 


[= the home set the health and recreation 
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pressions on the sensitive nervous system of a 
child, even before he can walk and talk, we begin 
to realize how important father and mother are 
as key people in his development. 

That children’s health and play habits are 
largely caught during these early years can be 
taken for granted. It is the rare individual who, 
having once fallen into the conventional pattern, 
pulls himself out by his bootstraps. This whole 
philosophy is as encouraging as it is discouraging, 
Everything depends upon how efficient the par- 
ents are in their jobs. 


Patterns for Health 


| oe REALLY means the ability to do things 
without becoming overtired or exhausted. It 
is of first importance to an individual if he is to 
have a busy, happy life. It is of first importance to 
a nation in peace or in war. 

National leaders are becoming concerned about 
the health of their youth. Rugged pioneer life 
built vigorous men and women. The youth of the 
modern world have no need to face such struggles. 
They are becoming habituated to highly refined 
foods, an excessive amount of sweets and seas0l- 
ing. Much of the food is prepared so that chewing 
is almost unnecessary, and this has already begu! 
to change the shape of the mouth—crowding the 
teeth into irregular forms. Our rapid transport 
tion systems require less and less walking—ani 
in earlier days the child’s walking, even tht 
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comparatively short walk to school, was part of 
his power-building process. Fewer opportunities 
to run and climb, more opportunities to sit in 
movies and in front of radios, are having their 
effects. In addition, children’s lives are becom- 
jing more and more complicated. Lights are 
prighter, noises are sharper, many new people and 
new situations must be faced, waking hours are 
extended and sleeping hours are contracted. Par- 
ents and teachers must be aware of these dangers. 

There are things which the parents, teachers, 
and the community at large should do for the pro- 
motion of health, but these are not things to be 
talked over with children, for children should be 
inducted into wholesome health habits as though 
you “taught them not.” 

There are four elements in the health pattern. 
Fach element is essential if total health is to be 
acquired. And here is the pattern: 

Remove or protect from infectious drains. If 
the child is to grow and develop properly he must 
be free from infectious drains. This is largely a 
medical task. The child should be vaccinated as 
protection against smallpox; he should be im- 
munized against diphtheria; well-qualified physi- 
cians can give advice about procedures to cut 
down the severity of, or establish immunity to, 
the so-called “children’s diseases’”—whooping 
cough, scarlet fever, and the rest. Every child has 
a right to all of these protections and many of 
them, in fairness both to himself and others, should 
be given before the child enters school. 

Several things should be considered as musts for 
parents desiring maximum safeguards: 

Be present at the time of your child’s annual 
medical examination at school. If no special exam- 
ination is given, insist that it be instituted. In 
certain states it is made man- 
datory by law. 

Consult with your private 
physician, the school physi- 
cian, the school nurse, or other 
experts on any problems 
which you face. 

Arrange through your par- 
ent-teacher association for 
regular health meetings 
throughout the year, some 
to include a question hour. 

In case of doubt, see that 
the child gets more sleep. This 
is always a good prescription. 

Eliminate strains. Healthy 
children are happy children, 
and happy children are likely 
to be healthy children. Just 
Plain, old-fashioned joy is one 
of the essential elements of 
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health. Fear, worry, adjustment to new condi- 
tions, meeting new people, loss of sleep, irritating 
lights and sounds, over-stimulating radio and mo- 
tion picture offerings, continued reading, sitting 
at attention—these and many other elements con- 
stitute sources of strain. 

In general, children should be given ample op- 
portunity for joyous, happy, vigorous play activi- 
ties. Whenever possible these should be carried on 
in the open, where there is an ample amount of 
sunshine. The backyard is the ideal playground, 
ready-made for the small child. 

Parents can avoid creating the night “bogey- 
man.” Forcing the child into music and dancing 
lessons, organizing evening parties which keep the 
child up late—all of these constitute strain. The 
very necessities of school work constitute strain 
—-sitting for long periods of time, artificial venti- 
lation and lighting, attempting to give attention, 
and the constant use of the eyes and ears. These 
are the small muscle strains, and several hours a 
day is all that the small child should ever be 
asked to endure. Homework involving these small 
muscles should not be allowed during the first six 
grades of school. 

On the positive side, the child should face sim- 
ple situations. He is entitled to a happy home. He 
reacts to a tone of voice, to conflicts between par- 
ents and other people in the home. 

Promote wholesome health habits. Many of the 
so-called “health habits” are non-essentials. Some 
of them lack even the elements of truth. Washing 
neck and ears, brushing hair, shining shoes, table 
manners, pleasant conversation, politeness, and 
kindness—all of these are desirable things but 
they may not necessarily have anything to do 
with health, and the child soon learns it. Ten hours 
of sleep is essential; washing 
neck and ears is not. 

Wholesome health habits 
may be thrown into four 
groups. Interestingly enough, 
many of the essentials may be 
had for the asking and yet can- 
not be bought even if you have 
an abundance of money. These 
four essentials have to do with 
wholesome food, rest, sleep, 
and joy which comes through 
wholesome play activities. 

Wholesome Food. A few 
simple guiding principles are 
here set down. First, at least 
fifty per cent of the food 
should be taken in the form of 
what we call protective foods: 
fruits, vegetables, eggs, milk, 
and all of its products. Second, 
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fifty per cent (better, one hundred per cent) of the 
cereals—bread, breakfast foods, and the like— 
should be taken in what we call the whole grain. 
Third, it is well, in general, to avoid the refined, 
highly seasoned, and the patented (oftentimes, the 
packaged) foods. Fourth, the way of the wise leads 
back to simplicity—and in many instances this 
means the inexpensive. A four o’clock “snack” is 
very valuable. It should, however, consist of fruit 
juices or milk, bread and butter, or unsweetened 
cookies, not candy, crackerjack, or cola. 

Rest. The child should have a reasonable amount 
of time each day to do things in his own rhythm. 
Parents sometimes call it a “waste of time,” some 
call it “puttering,” but the child needs just this. 
Watch a group of children at play on a Saturday 
afternoon or during a vacation period. They will 
be in a running game for a few moments and then 
will sit under a tree in the shade at a game of 
jacks. They vary the strenuous and the light ac- 
tivities with rare judgment. It is well to give them 
a few minutes at home after breakfast before they 
are rushed off to school, so that they may acquire 
good toilet habits. 

Sleep. In case of doubt, see that your child gets 
an extra hour of sleep. If children are irritable, 
losing weight, apparently not rested in the morn- 
ing, they probably are not getting enough sleep. 
This means twelve hours for the two- and three- 
year-old child and no dropping below ten hours 
for a number of years afterward. 

Joy. Along with simple foods, rest, and sleep, 
joy becomes an absolute essential to health. It of 
course indicates the absence of strain, fear, and 
those elements which undermine health. 


Patterns for Recreation 


S MUSIC your hobby? Do the wild flowers or the 

birds interest you? Do you enjoy work in the 
various crafts? Do you collect stamps or old glass? 
Are you a candid camera “fiend”? Do you read in 
your leisure, dig in gravel banks, or engage in 
sports? Whatever you do, these interests likely 
had their roots before the age of ten and were 
nurtured by some member of your family or some 
person very closely associated with the home. 

Childhood is the interest-forming period. Chil- 
dren should be exposed to a wide range of activi- 
ties—which means definitely doing things, not 
having things done to them. Habits are not 
formed, interests are not established, real educa- 
tion does not proceed unless the child is a volun- 
tary, acting participant in the process. 

Hence the child should be exposed to pictures, 
flowers, boxes, blocks, wagons, clay, crayons, blunt 
scissors, paints, and later to mechanical “erecto” 
toys and knock-down furniture from which can 
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be built one thing today and another tomorrow. 
He should have hammers, nails, saws, and a work 
bench of his own. He must have these to do things 
to, instead of merely “drinking in” radio and 
motion pictures, or playing with wind-up mechap-. 
ical toys or other things which prohibit him from 
really entering in as a participant. There should 
be the widest possible range of activities—a wor 
which is not limited to busy work but involves the 
beginnings of a mechanical program: reading, 
speaking, solving problems, thinking. 

In all of these activities the child begins to cop. 
nect experiences with written or spoken symbols, 
This lays the basis for his reading and writing 
and understanding. It lays the basis for thinking, 
so that he may weigh, compare, and judge little. 
ness and bigness, farness and nearness, and grad- 
ually move into judgments in the field of good, 
better, best—whether in esthetics or in conduct. 

Little by little as the child is successful, interest 
develops. As interest develops, activities lead on 
and out to other activities and gradually a wide 
range of interests is captured by the child. 

In a mechanical world, with its tendency to 
routinize work, it is of tremendous importance 
that the individual acquire some recreational 


skills. If there is to be a fullness of life, a con- 
siderable part must be expressed in one’s recrea- 
tional activities. This expression will come when 
the individual is active, when he takes flights into 
the fields of mastery, attempts new things, and 
keeps alive his birthright of eternal curiosity. 





© Ewing Gallows 
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SCHOOLMASTER OF YESTERDAY. By Millard Fill- 
more Kennedy and Alvin F. Harlow. New York: 
Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc. 1940. 359 pp. $2.75. 


ID you spend some of your earlier years in the 
D one-teacher school? Or did you ever sit and 
listen fascinated by your parents’ or grandpar- 
ents’ tales of their days in the one-teacher school? 
If so, then you cannot but be delighted with 
Schoolmaster of Yesterday, an account of a grand- 
father’s, father’s, and son’s century—1820 to 
1919—of teaching in the rural schools of Ken- 
tucky and Indiana. Many are the stories of disci- 
pline and recreation which will serve to remind 
one of incidents he has had or heard recounted. 
Although the curriculum, the usual pedagogical 
isms, and social implications are given but scant 
attention, the reader is ever aware of them in the 
background of this story of the development of 
the rural school. 

In 1820, those few men who had an unusual in- 
terest in book-learning, or those not quite hardy 
enough to make a living by other means, gathered 
about themselves those few pupils for whose in- 
struction their parents could pay a small fee. 
There was more or less uncertainty as to whether 
the brighter or the duller or otherwise handi- 
capped children were the more in need of school- 
ing, a problem which sometimes had to be faced 
even within the family group, in a pioneer so- 
ciety in which physical prowess and endurance 
were prime requisites. From such beginning the 
school evolved slowly, and not without bitter oppo- 
sition, into the publicly supported institution 
(backed by compulsory school laws) in which by 
1919 not even many years of successful experi- 
ence could make the teacher immune to the pres- 
sure for degrees and professional education. 

Without bothering to generalize or moralize, the 
aithors picture the school as an institution mir- 
toring the changing needs and ideals of rural 
America. In the yesteryears, the rural school was 
Naturally the community center we are so con- 
sciously trying to make it today. 


There was a particular virtue in the human 
touch of the old Mark Hopkins-on-a-log sys- 
tem of the rural schools, where the teacher 
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was a neighbor and in spirit just one of the 
boys, where he was in daily intimate contact 
with every one of his pupils, a frequent guest 
in their homes, frolicked with them at dances 
and corn shuckings, advised in their love af- 
fairs and even their married life problems, 
sat by their bedsides in sickness, helped carry 
them to the grave if they died and wrote their 
obituaries afterwards. 


And while with the authors we agree that great 
improvements have come in rural education, we 
cannot but share their misgivings that 


the newer regime, in keeping with the age, 
is more machinelike; things are done accord- 
ing to set rule and routine. The state, which 
supplies the education, is an abstract, far- 
away thing, uncognizant of the individual, 
making its rules in terms of masses. 


—Wwmn. MCKINLEY ROBINSON 
Director, Rural Education, 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo 


FIGHTING FOR LIFE. By S. Josephine Baker, M.D. 
New York: Macmillan Company. 1939. 264 pp. 
$2.75. 


| Spree: this book the reader gains the impression 
that Dr. Baker has had a very good time. 
Through the various vicissitudes of her personal 
and professional career, many of them involved 
in hurdling some very serious obstacles, there ap- 
parently was a sense of high adventure and real 
fun in meeting difficulties. 

She decided upon a medical career against the 
advice of family and friends and at a time when 
opportunities for medical education for women 
were extremely limited. Her work in connection 
with the Department of Health in the city of New 
York further demonstrated the dauntless spirit 
of the pioneer. In truth, this woman pioneered in 
a field in which much that she undertook had no 
traditional pattern and when “preventive medi- 
cine had hardly been born yet and had no portion 
in public health work. . . . The term ‘Public 
Health Education’ had not been invented.” 

The fact that she was a woman created very 
special obstacles in her path, at the same time 
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serving as an aid in drawing public attention to 
the program which she was establishing. Political 
interference, public indifference, professional op- 
position were met with humor and realism but 
with dogged determination to find ways and better 
ways to solve the problem of death and disease. 

Dr. Baker refers to the fatalistic attitude of 
the mothers in the tenement districts who appar- 
ently accepted without question the inevitability 
of baby deaths. The hot summer months took a 
heavy toll, especially in the congested areas. In 
the summer of 1908, as the Chief of the newly 
created Division of Child Hygiene, the first of its 
kind to be established, Dr. Baker undertook to 
demonstrate the value of a health program to 
“keep the well baby well.” As a result, the district 
in which the Bureau’s nurses carried their educa- 
tional program into the homes reported that 
deaths were fewer by 1200 than in the previous 
summer. This experience furnished justification 
for an expanding infant welfare program. The 
medical and nursing service at baby health sta- 
tions was supplemented by educational work in 
the homes, by improvement in the milk supply, 
by strict licensing and education of midwives to 
save both mothers and children. 

Dr. Baker’s concern over the condition of school 


children which she referred to as an “insanely 
complicated and probably hopeless matter of 
physical defects” led her to attempt some solution, 
The Bureau’s examination of 139,000 school chil. 
dren by age groups confirmed her suspicion that 
the defects which might be prevented or correcteq 
were present in large numbers when the childrep 
were very young. Her conclusion from such ob. 
servation was that “if school health control was 
to evidence any symptom of sanity, most of oy, 
effort should be spent in examining and securing 
treatment for the child entering school for the 
first time.” It seemed to her strikingly apparent 
that there should be concentration on the pre. 
school age, both for its own sake and for its cop. 
tribution to the health of the school child. 
Fighting for Life is an interesting account of 
early child health work in this country as demon. 
strated in the creation and development of the 
Bureau of Child Hygiene in New York City, idep.. 
tified throughout with the leadership of a dynamic 
personality. It is rich in personal anecdote, 
abounding in humor and solid common sense, 
which with its easy informal style make it up. 
usually good reading. 
—Mary E. Murpny, Director, 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 


“GOOD BOOKS—GOOD FRIENDS” 
Book Weeh— November 10-16, 1940 


yp A WORLD that seems to be crashing, the thought 

for this year’s observance of Book Week brings 
much-needed comfort and sanity. The quiet con- 
stancy of friends in books offers welcome surcease 
from the pressure of the news. 

Children react quickly to fear in their environ- 
ment. Books, and more books, carefully chosen to 
balance the unrest and doubt of the day, are real 
friends to children and adults alike. Christopher 
Robin and his England will live in our hearts al- 
ways, though bombs rain down on London today. 

Not only do books offer peace and comfort in a 
world at war. They are the foundation for the 
educated citizenry which is so vital in a democ- 
racy. Upon our ability to make wise decisions, 
based upon correct information and thorough un- 
derstanding, depends our existence as individuals 
and as a nation. Books give the background for 
the news, the experience of men in other days and 
lands. Unless we read and profit by this experi- 
ence we are no better than illiterates. Democracy 
must have an educated public, composed of citi- 
zens who have access to and use the wisdom of 
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the race available between the covers of books. 

Few will argue this point, but many do not 
know where to start to develop the reading habit. 
Bookstores and libraries are filled with a wealth 
of attractive books for children and adults, but 
the amount alone is bewildering and often dis- 
couraging. Many public libraries and service or- 
ganizations publish book lists which are extremely 
helpful. They should be familiar tools to every 
parent and teacher who wants to be well read 
personally and who in addition wants to doa 
good job of guiding children’s reading. 

Adult reading lists are too numerous and varied 
to say much about here. The best procedure is to 
consult the nearest public library or state library 
agency for books on the subject in which you are 
interested. There are, however, a few children’s 
lists which should be known and used by every 
parent and teacher. One of the best ways for 
parent-teacher associations to observe Book Week 
is to distribute reading lists to all the members 
at the November meeting. 

“Gifts for Children’s Bookshelves” (revised, 
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1938, American Library Association, Chicago, 100 
copies for $1.75) is a good check list for parents 
to use in building up the children’s home library. 
“500 Books for Children” (U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Bulletin 1939, No. 11, 15¢) is another list 
of books to which every child should be exposed. 
By starting children on good books and con- 
tinuing this diet throughout childhood we can 
build a nation of literate citizens who will draw 
courage from books and be prepared to meet all 
demands which democracy may place upon them. 
Following is a list of books for children recom- 
mended by the American Library Association. 
—CATHERINE C. MULBERRY, Chairman, 
Reading and Library Service Committee 


RECENT CHILDREN’S BOOKS* 


Prepared by Elizabeth A. Groves for the American 


Library Association, and reprinted with permission. 


FOR YOUNGER CHILDREN 


GAILY WE PARADE Brewton, ed. 
A welcome anthology of poems about people from here, 
there, and everywhere. Spirited drawings and attractive 
format. Grades 4-6. (Macmillan, $2) 

CHILDREN OF THE SEA Bronson 
An entertaining account of carefree Smudgy, the little 
black waif of Nassau, and his companion the dolphin. Grades 
5-6. (Harcourt, $2) 

THEE, HANNAH De Angeli 
A charming story of an impetuous Quaker girl who coveted 
the colorful clothes of her friends. Grades 4-6. (Doubleday, $2) 


GREAT GEPPY Du Bois 
A happy blending of nonsense and logic characterizes this 
story of Geppy, the great horse detective. Inimitable illus- 
trations. Grades 4-6. (Viking, $2) 


Sea Is ALL AROUND, THE Enright 
Mab discovered that living on an island brought more joy 
into her daily life than she had dreamed possible. Grades 
5-6. (Farrar, $2) 


Jock’s CASTLE Gibson 
An amusing tale of Jock the miller and his dog Sniffer, who 
seek their fortune and acquire a castle with seven towers. 
Grades 4-5. (Longmans, $2) 


MAMINKA’S CHILDREN Jones 
Happy episodes in the lives of three children who relive 


many of the customs of old Bohemia. Outstanding illus- 
trations. Grades 4-5. (Macmillan, $2) 


BuTTONS GO WALKING, THE Mammen 
A delightful nonsense story of Mr. and Mrs. Buttons and 
their children who wanted to do everything together. 
Grades 8-4. (Harper, $1.25) 

AprIL’s KITTENS Newberry 
Sheba complicates matters by presenting three lively kittens 
to her mistress in a “‘one-cat apartment.”’ Charming illus- 
trations. Grades 2-3. (Harper, $1.75) 

GREASED LIGHTNING North 
Irresistible drawings illustrate a gay story of the misdoings 
of an adventuresome pig, beloved by his youthful owner, 
Zeke. Grades 4-5. (Winston, $2) 

LITTLE BLACK HEN, THE O’ Faolain 
An Irish fairy tale of what happened to the hen, Cossey 
Dearg, when she disobeyed the summons of the heartless 
fairy Cliona. Grades 4-5. (Random, $2) 

PETER AND THE WOLF Prokofieff 
Strong colorful drawings reflect the humor of the Russian 
fairy tale. Actual music themes augment the simple text. 
Grades 2-8. (Knopf, $2) 


"Printed copies of this list may be secured from the American Library 
Association, Chicago, for $1.00 per 100. 
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AT THE Zoo Robinson 


Rugged colored pictures illustrate an informative text about 
the children’s visit to the zoo. Grades 2-8. (Macmillan, $2) 


ELIJAH THE FISHBITE Turnbull 
Life took on a brighter hue for the minister’s children when 


a tiger-striped kitten appeared in church during the sermon. 
Grades 5-6. (Macmillan, $1.50) 


FOR OLDER BOYS AND GIRLS 


YOUNG MAc OF FoRT VANCOUVER Carr 


An exciting story of voyageurs and Indians and life in a 
Hudson Bay trading post on the Columbia River. Grades 
6-8. (Crowell, $2) 


OUT OF THE NET Edmonds 
Jorley hated being a Newfoundland fisherman but in his 


family’s hour of need he showed great courage and resource- 
fulness. Grades 7-8. (Oxford, $2) 


CoME, COLORS, COME Fargo 
Janet’s new life in the mountains of Idaho meant more to 
her than just panning for gold. Grades 6-7. (Dodd, $2) 


FAIR ADVENTURE, THE Gray 
An adolescent girl’s heartaches and tragedies assume their 
normal epertane in the daily life of a large family. Grades 
8-10. (Viking, $2) 

NANSEN Hall 


A stimulating biography of a modern explorer, statesman, 
and humanitarian. Grades 7-10. (Viking, $2.50) 


IRON Doctor, THE Hewes 
A thrilling yarn of a deep-sea diver and the part he had in 


the building of the San Francisco Oakland Bay Bridge. 
Grades 7-9. (Houghton, $2) 


MICHEL’s ISLAND Hunt 
Michel renounces the ways of his fur-trader father for those 


of his Indian mother. The locale is Mackinac Island. 
Grades 6-8. (Stokes, $2) 


CLEAR FOR ACTION! Meader 
Jeff was captured while on the high seas and marooned on 


a lonely island during the War of 1812. Grades 7-9. (Har- 
court, $2) 


GAY POET, THE Nolan 


An entertaining biography of the irresistible practical joker, 
Eugene Field. Written with understanding and warmth. 
Grades 7-9. (Messner, $2.50) 


CALL OF THE MOUNTAIN, THE Meigs 
A strong story of a lad’s courageous efforts to work a deserted 


farm and overcome the opposition of his enemies. Grades 
8-10. (Little, $2) 


YEAR OF JUBILO, THE Sawyer 
Serenity and happiness come to Lucinda during the bitter 
year spent in Maine with her brothers and bereft mother. 
Grades 7-9. (Viking, $2) 


WHITE ISLE, THE Snedeker 
The story of a valiant Roman girl and her family who were 
expatriated to Britain in the second century A.D. Grades 
8-10. (Doubleday, $2) 


LONG WINTER, THE Wilder 
Only the timely efforts of Almanzo saved Laura and her 
family from starvation during the winter of the many bliz- 
zards. Grades 6-7. (Harper, $2) 


FOR ALL THE FAMILY 


Book FOR JENNIFER, A Dalgliesh 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, his cat Hodge, and Mr. John Newbery 
brighten the lives of three children in eighteenth-century 
London. (Scribner, $2) 


LASSIE COME-HOME Knight 
Loyalty and instinct led Lassie on a 400-mile trek back home 
to her former master in Yorkshire. (Winston, $2) 

PISKEY FOLK Tregarthen 
Gay, unusual tales of the Piskey folk who are legendary to 
Cornwall. A _ distinct contribution to the story-teller. 
(John Day, $2.25) 


These selections were limited to books available before October 9. 
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Cooperation in Citizenship. Leaders of the Flor- 
ida Congress, heading as they do the largest child 
welfare group in the state, feel keenly that the 
most effective means of advancing parent-teacher 
objectives is to use the influence and prestige of 
this large group for the betterment of the state. 
This, it is recognized, can be done only by cooper- 
ative endeavor with other groups. 

At each biennial session of the legislature, when 
school, health, and welfare appropriations are 
proposed, the same old question arises: Where is 
the money coming from? Pressure groups take up 
valuable time during the sessions trying to put 
over or repeal tax measures. At the close of the 
last session, when a bill providing for a tax com- 
mission failed to pass, the continuing educational 
council of the Florida Education Association (of 
which the president of the Florida Congress is 
first vice-president ex officio) appointed a small 
committee, including the Florida Congress presi- 
dent, to start a movement for a scientific, impar- 
tial inquiry by outside experts into the tax situa- 
tion of the state to make recommendations before 
the next session of the legislature. When repre- 
sentatives of taxable industries were first ap- 
proached by members of the committee in an 
effort to gain their support, they figuratively pat- 
ted the committee members on the back and told 
them they meant well but to run along back to 
their schools and homes and let the businessmen 
worry about taxes. Nothing daunted, the commit- 
tee enlisted the support of the incoming governor, 
the speaker-elect of the House, and the president- 
elect of the Senate. They then went to Brookings 
Institution in Washington, D. C., and secured its 
consent to do the work upon certain conditions. 
The president of the Florida Congress, as its rep- 
resentative, made the first pledge of financial 
assistance to the undertaking, then enlisted the 
moral and financial support of the state chamber 
of commerce, the Associated Industries of Florida, 
the Florida Association of Real Estate Boards, the 
Independent Merchants’ Association, chain store 
merchants, and others. Here is the result: 


Several weeks ago the group met in Tampa 
with the governor-elect, the speaker-elect of 
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the House, and representatives of nearly al] 
the large business interests in Florida. The 
incoming governor thanked the group for the 
service they were rendering the state and 
urged all businessmen for their own protec. 
tion to cooperate with the inquiry which 
would seek to establish a basis for equitable 
distribution of the tax load. The support of 
the next governor, speaker of the House, and 
president of the Senate (who was unable to 
be present but sent a message of support by 
the governor-elect) was all that was needed 
to enlist the support of the businessmen, who 
voted to employ the representatives of Brook- 
ings Institution to start at once on the tax in- 
quiry and to have recommendations ready to 
present at the next legislative session. 


The Florida Congress feels that if this tax ip. 
quiry does all that is hoped for, their active parti- 
cipation in launching it will be one of their major 
accomplishments. 

—CATHERINE F.. MCCLELLAN 





Health Survey. Because of the large number of 
children who are forced to miss school on account 
of illnesses, and the high percentage of maternal 
and infant mortality in the state, the South Caro- 
lina Congress of Parents and Teachers at the 
request of the Council for the Common Good last 
year made a survey of the health conditions in 
various sections of the state. This survey was 
made by thirty parent-teacher associations with 
four hundred and eighty-nine families participat- 
ing and shows a cross section of conditions as they 
exist today. Here are some of the figures and facts 
brought to light in this survey of health conditions 
in the state: 


It was found that sixty-one per cent of the 
rural families owned farms, thirty-two per 
cent were renters, and the remainder were 
sharecroppers. About sixty per cent of the 
families “live at home,” raising necessary 
vegetables and foods, chickens, hogs, and 
cows. 
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Housing conditions were good in the case 
of about fifty per cent of the families. The 
sanitation facts showed need for improve- 
ment in about forty per cent of the homes, in 
the matter of water supply. Sewage disposal 
figures showed that the county health depart- 
ments had been able to do an excellent piece 
of work during the past three or four years. 

It was somewhat alarming to learn that 
there was an average of four miles to the 
nearest physician and six miles to the nearest 
dentist, showing a decided need for the avail- 
ability of medical care for the family. Almost 
one hundred per cent had been immunized 
against smallpox. A state law makes it com- 
pulsory for every child to be vaccinated for 
smallpox, before entering school, which prob- 
ably accounts for this high percentage. Only 
fifty per cent of the children, however, had re- 
ceived immunizations against diphtheria and 
typhoid fever. 


All of this information has been tabulated and 
distributed to all parent-teacher associations for 
study, looking toward assistance in the improving 
of health conditions. 

As good nutrition is one of the essential points 
to be stressed by our National Defense Council, 
strong emphasis is being placed on the importance 
of the year-round garden for every rural home. 
Families whose incomes will not permit the pur- 
chase of food commodities in the quantity and 
variety needed are encouraged to have a good 
milch cow, and other animals if possible, and to 
raise chickens. 

The local committees with county health de- 
partments will see that a plan is made for the 
correction of remediable defects in health clinics 
or by family physicians. It is the hope that this 
survey will tend to make the public become aware 
of the services rendered by their local health de- 
partments, and be an incentive to the proper 
observance of health laws. Much benefit has al- 
ready accrued from the survey. 

—EUNICE H. LEONARD 


In Aid of Juvenile Protection. One of the most 
outstanding pieces of work for the welfare of 
children and youth in Pennsylvania was accom- 
plished this year by the parent-teacher associa- 
tions of York City Council. 

The parent-teacher associations of this council, 
numbering 4,000 members and representing 10,- 
000 school children, have been concerned for some 
time with juvenile delinquency and the problems 
involved in juvenile protection. They realized that 
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improvement along these lines was badly needed 
in their city. The council through a committee 
made a study of local conditions. Then other cities 
comparable in size were visited, in order to com- 
pare the type of work done and the method of 
accomplishment as well as the cost of such pro- 
grams. Realizing that community-wide interest 
makes possible community-wide attack, they in- 
vited members of all child welfare agencies, the 
mayor of the city, the police chief, the superin- 
tendents of the city and county schools, and state 
board members, to participate in a panel in which 
this study was used as an interest center. 

As the first step in the program, the conference 
members decided that the community needed the 
services of a trained probation officer; that the 
work of such an officer should be supplemented by 
the services of a psychologist and a psychiatrist; 
that strong community support should be given 
the probation officer, and his recommendations be 
heard with respect. 

As a result of these activities, an excellent pro- 
bation officer has recently been appointed. Par- 
ent-teacher association delegates are now follow- 
ing up the action of the council in their own asso- 
ciations, guided by their own regular juvenile 
protection program. 

—SARA DIGBY 





Family Life Institute. “Your program is a fine 
one; you are doing excellent work. But—you are 
not reaching the people who need it most.” How 
many times have parent-teacher people heard 
these words? The founding of the Family Life 
Institute at the University of Oklahoma, the main 
project of the Oklahoma Congress during the past 
year, was a direct answer to this challenge. 

Although it is not possible to tell who most 
needs educating for family life, it is trce that 
many people are not being reached through the 
various activities and programs in communities. 
This is true throughout the country. 

The president of the Oklahoma Congress has 
been interested in programs of education for home 
and family life since she organized the first 
mothercraft classes in 1921. It was a logical out- 
come, therefore, when the Oklahoma Congress 
suggested and assisted with the founding of the 
Family Life Institute at the University of Okla- 
homa in July, 1939, “to safeguard the program in 
the state and to insure the growth and perma- 
nency of the state-wide adult education program 
which had been carried on since January, 1938, at 
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the University.” The Congress guaranteed the 
funds to supplement the contributions secured 
from individuals, local units, and councils, and 
through state life memberships. The Family Life 
Institute operates as follows: 


The institute serves the entire state; its 
services are available to all individuals and 
groups. Over 45,000 people were met by the 
director as meetings were held in seventy-two 
of the seventy-seven counties of the state dur- 
ing the first two years. A weekly radio pro- 
gram reached thousands of parents and fur- 
nished the stimulation and material for over 
200 radio listening groups. Other services in- 
clude cooperation with and assistance to or- 
ganizations having parent education pro- 
grams; participation in meetings and con- 
ferences; membership on the boards and 
committees of several state organizations; 
consultation, in person and by correspond- 
ence; mimeographed and printed publica- 
tions; and a monthly page in the Oklahoma 
Parent-Teacher Bulletin. 


Through the Family Life Institute, the Okla- 
homa Congress not only benefits directly through 
the services, but has made these services available 
to all the people of Oklahoma. 

—ALICE SOWERS 





Precious Minutes. Many a project has its origin 
in an idea quite different from the ultimate result. 
One of the most constructive undertakings that 
has come to the attention of the Missouri Congress 
is credited to one of our small units in a section 
where the membership is rather scattered. The 
members were interested in parent-teacher work 
and in their school, but as it is a rural community 
and a large part of the home chores devolves upon 
the mothers, many of them felt they actually did 
not have time to attend parent-teacher meetings. 

Here a really wise leader saw an opportunity to 
combine the parent-teacher main program with 
one that would eventually prove to parents that 
going to the meeting was actually a saving of time 
that could be applied to other manifold and press- 
ing duties. She did not call it a project in home- 
making (or, as we would now say, education for 
home and family life) but that is what it really 
was. 

Each month, from an alphabetical list, certain 
members were asked to come to the meeting pre- 
pared to answer roll call with a “work short-cut” 
or an idea that had proved helpful in the home by 
releasing time and energy that could be diverted 
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to other use. To preclude embarrassment of timig 
members, failure to respond was tactfully excused, 
especially for the first few meetings. 

One mother who makes all kinds of garment, 
for a large family of growing children told how 
she flattens corners of a thick seam, thus making 
it stitch easily, by giving the material a smart 
blow with a small hammer, using a large empty 
spool as an anvil; another told how a small hole 
in an aluminum cooking vessel could be mendeg 
permanently by inserting through the hole the 
lower half of a large dress snap, and pounding the 
upper half over it. It really was surprising what 
a store of household knowledge those parent. 
teacher women had, and in exchanging their ideas, 
each learned ways in which she could save time 
and patience and consequently have more leisure 
which she could devote to parent-teacher work. 
The teacher also had a “helpful hint” to offer. The 
experiment extended over several months. 

Several women brought pieces of handwork ty 
the meeting. While the parent education program 
from the National Parent-Teacher was being pre. 
sented, each listened carefully, giving the topic 
her entire attention, but when the discussion be. 
gan, fingers as well as opinions flew, with no dis. 
respect to the leader. 

These two methods for engaging those who were 
sincere in thinking they did not have time for 
parent-teacher work built up a friendly spirit and 
a better acquaintance among the members, but 
there was still something to be desired—more ac- 
tive participation by the fathers. The rural asso- 
ciation in a one- or two-room school has real diff- 
culties in planning meetings that the men can 
attend: day meetings find the fathers at work, and 
it is usually impossible for both parents to attend 
night meetings, especially when the children are 
young. Generally, no extra schoolroom is avail- 
able in which children could be cared for. How- 
ever, this year the unit plans to have a series of 
“hidden talent” programs in which the men may 
participate occasionally, at least. It is expected 
that many heretofore unsuspected accomplish 
ments will be brought to light in the membership. 

—Lucy KING ABEL 


Institutes, and More Institutes. During the early 
part of this year the Utah Congress held institutes 
in five of our universities and colleges, with a two 
fold purpose: (a) To present and interpret the 
parent-teacher movement to the general public, 
(b) To instruct and inspire our membership. 
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As a result, membership was increased, new 
ynits were organized, and the interest of school 
superintendents, principals, supervisors, teachers, 
and board members was stimulated to a very large 
degree. One educator said, “I have never seen such 
qa large attendance of school people at any meet- 
ing other than an official school meeting.” 

In 1939 we had held two institutes, but in 1940 
the demand became so great that we had to in- 
crease them to five. They were held in colleges and 
universities selected because of their central loca- 
tion. In some areas schools were dismissed that 
school people might attend; many of our members 
traveled more than one hundred miles to be present. 

The success of the institutes was due to early 
and careful planning, wide publicity, and hearty 
cooperation. The institutions of higher learning, 
the State School Office of Public Instruction, the 
Utah Education Association—all gave valuable 
assistance. Letters were written to all school su- 
perintendents in the state, asking them to get in 
touch with principals and teachers. Radio stations 
and newspapers gave wide publicity. Educators 
gave unlimited time to the preparation of the pro- 
gram, which was outlined by a committee from 
the board of managers of the Utah Congress, work- 
ing with the director of the University of Utah 
extension division. 

The theme of all institutes was “Freedom for 
Growth Through Economic Efficiency.” This adap- 
tation of the theme of the 1939 National Congress 
Convention was chosen because of its bearing on 
the problems of youth. 

We have ample evidence on which to base our 
belief that these institutes have stimulated in- 
terest in child welfare and widened the scope of 
parent-teacher activity. 

—JENNIE I. 





NICHOLSON 





P.T.A. on the Campus. In North Carolina, 
parent-teacher leaders go to school—over three 
hundred of them every summer. For thirteen 
years now, local association presidents newly 
elected, past presidents, chairmen, and local mem- 
bers both men and women from communities in 
the Smoky Mountains to the west, Roanoke Is- 
land in the Atlantic, and all the vast expanse in 
between, flock to their state university in the little 
village of Chapel Hill for a week’s instruction and 
guidance. Many of them mothers with heavy re- 
sponsibilities, these P.T.A. workers accept the 
Week’s study as a vacation which they enjoy. 

State board members come and participate in a 
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planned program designed to acquaint these new 
presidents and other delegates with plans, pro- 
grams, and procedures of the state and National 
Congress. Each state chairman presents a plan of 
work, answers questions, and gives counsel to cor- 
responding local chairmen and also helps in any 
way with individual parent-teacher problems. 

Leaders from practically every educational 
group in the state take part, giving delegates in- 
formation about the work of their particular 
organization for and with the youth of the state, 
and pointing out how the P.T.A. can cooperate. 

Whenever possible, a representative of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers has been 
present, conducting classes for beginners as well 
as for advanced workers and board members, and 
speaking before the general assembly on the prob- 
lems of parent-teacher leaders. University profes- 
sors have been most generous with their time, 
conferring with the delegates during an hour each 
day which is designated “University Hour.” 

In the beginning, North Carolina’s P.T.A. Insti- 
tute was sponsored by the University alone as a 
part of its extension service. Gradually the state 
Congress has assumed all expenses, the University 
furnishing the facilities. Delegates live in student 
dormitories, eat at student cafeterias, and listen 
to lectures and forums in the classrooms of their 
sons and daughters. The small charge for room 
rent, meals, and registration fee is in most in- 
stances paid by the local association represented. 

Certificates are issued to delegates completing 
twenty-two hours of work during the week. 

Results of the training received at this annual 
institute are immediately noticeable over the state. 
Both new local associations and those well or- 
ganized reap benefits from trained leadership. 

—EDITH P. ALLEY 





A 1940 Christmas Gift Suggestion 


A YEAR’S SUBSCRIPTION TO 
NATIONAL PARENT-TEACHER 


Attractive - Distinctive ~ Enduring 
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UR READERS will readily recall the article 
“Health in War and Peace” which appeared 

in the October issue, not only because it was 
written by an authority in the field of child health, 
but because it dealt with a problem of tremendous 
importance to parents and teachers in this critical 
period of world history. It will interest them to 
learn that this particular article is one of the 
chapters of the book Highways to Peace edited by 
our own Dr. Ada Hart Arlitt. This book is pre- 
pared in the hope that peace will again reign— 
and who among us does not have faith in its ulti- 
mate triumph? Stirring discussions on the prob- 
lems involved in preparing for peace are presented 
by eminent authorities from various fields. Among 


these discussions is one by John E. Anderson, di-. 


rector of the Institute of Child Welfare at the 
University of Minnesota, and chairman of the 
Exceptional Child committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, whose chapter 
was scheduled to appear in this issue but is in- 
stead being held for its initial appearance in the 
book itself. 


% 


ge EACH of us, rich and poor alike, there are 
waiting in our libraries many good friends 
whose acquaintance would enrich our lives. This 
is a fact brought to our attention by Book Week 
which is being observed this year, November 
10-16, with the slogan: “Good books, good 
friends.” What good may be accomplished in 
people’s lives, what enjoyment and appreciation 
of the higher values may be had from good books 
will be found discussed on page 32 by Mrs. Harry 
M. Mulberry, chairman of the Reading and 
Library Service committee of the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. 


8 


O NE VIEWS in a new light the American way of 
life after examining the theme selected for 
American Education Week, 1940: Education for 
the Common Defense. To the question “What does 
America have to defend?” educators give the fol- 
lowing decisive answers: A spiritual heritage, the 
most precious gift from our forefathers; a peo- 
ple’s government, conceived by heroic men de- 
termined to be free; a great people, over one- 
hundred thirty-two million souls of many races 
and creeds; a vast wealth, found in our natural re- 
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sources from sea to sea; a hopeful future, to leave 
to our children and to generations unborn. To the 
question “What is education for the common de. 
fense?’”” American educators answer: It is ingj. 
vidual, helping each person to make the most of 
his talents; it is universal, seeking to educate all 
the children and all the people; it is practiegy 
helping prepare people to earn a good living; it is 
civie, preparing individuals to be wise and loyal 
citizens; it is spiritual, recognizing the eterna| 
dignity of human personality. Daily topics are 
these: Sunday, Enriching Spiritual Life; Monday 
Strengthening Civic Loyalties; Tuesday, Finane. 
ing Public Education; Wednesday, Developing 
Human Resources; Thursday, Safeguarding Nat. 
ural Resources; Friday, Perpetuating Individyal 
Liberties; Saturday, Building Economic Security, 

The President’s Message in this issue pays 
special tribute to American Education Week, of 
which we are proud to say the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers is a sponsor. Combina- 
tion packets, a poster, sticker, leaflet, and other 
materials helpful in its observance are available 
for a nominal sum from the National Education 
Association, Washington, D. C. 


%® 


S THIS is being written, the twenty-ninth Na. 
tional Safety Congress is being held in Chi- 
cago. To this convention have come many parent- 
teacher members who are contributing as speak- 
ers, panel leaders, and general participants, 
Earlier this month, September 30 through October 
4, the city of Cleveland was host to recreational 
leaders from all parts of the country, among 
them a number of parent-teacher representatives. 
This event marked the twenty-fifth annual session 
of the National Recreation Congress. 

Out of such gatherings will come many new em- 
phases on subjects which make up an important 
part of the parent-teacher program of work. It 
is something cheering and good, all this activity 
in the interest of child welfare. It gives us confi- 
dence in the future, makes us feel that we cal 
depend upon an America in which children wil 
have a chance to develop healthy bodies and 
healthy minds, where they can enjoy beauty and 
acquire a knowledge of truth. It gives us co 
dence in a future generation capable of thought, 
affection, and effort in behalf of the common de 
fense of America. 
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PARENT-TEACHER STUDY COURSE OUTLINES 


Study courses directed by ADA HART ARLITT 





——— 


THIS WORLD OF OURS— 


CITIZENSHIP study course for parents, teach- 
A ers, and all other adults who want a closer 
acquaintanceship with the world they live in, an 
acquaintanceship which will enable them to share 
their knowledge with youth and assume together 
the full responsibilities of democratic citizenship. 


Article: HOW MUCH ARE WE WORTH?—By John 
K. Norton (See Page 18) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Of great importance to the economic 
strength of a country is its natural resources. 
An adequate supply of efficient workers is 
even more important. 


2. Such shortsighted policies as eliminating 
or restricting the facilities for vocational 
guidance and training of youths at the high- 
school level may condemn thousands of 
youths each year to labor which is far below 
their capacity. This constitutes ‘a serious 
menace to the nation’s welfare.” 


8. Economic efficiency in the modern world 
requires a broad understanding of individual 
differences, an understanding of industrial 
relations, and the willing and intelligent co- 
operation of the workers employed. 


Il. Questions to Promote Discussion 


1.What are some ways of measuring the 
economic efficiency of a country? 


2. How does education aid in economic effi- 
ciency? 


3. What should parent-teacher associations 
study, and with whom should they cooperate, 
to develop opportunities for youth and to 
make the most of the resources of the United 
States? 


References: 


1.‘‘Prosperity Through Education.” John K. 
Norton, National Parent-Teacher, May, 1940. 


2. The Problems of a Changing Population. 
National Resources Committee, Washington, D.C. 


3. Education and Economic Well-Being in 
American Democracy. Educational Policies 
Commission, Washington, D.C. 
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BEGINNINGS WITH CHILDREN— 


A PRESCHOOL study course for parents and 
teachers who believe that the early years are 
very important ones in the child’s life and hence 
must be wisely guided. It will suggest practical 
techniques and methods which contribute to a 
deeper and more intimate insight into child life. 


Article: WHAT SHALL WE BUY FOR CHRISTMAS? 
— By Ethel Kawin (See Page 24) 


I. Pertinent Points 


1. Wholesome play activities lay the basis 
for wholesome personality and satisfactory 
adjustments to life. 


2. Play should never be used by parents to 
force the child to learn anything specific. 
The best play is not forced but is engaged 
in because children “just want to.” 


3. There is such a wide difference in toy 
materials suitable to different ages that 
parents should choose carefully in the light 
of children’s age and general development. 
When a child “has nothing to do,” he either 
has inadequate play materials or has not had 
sufficient opportunity to develop initiative 
through play. 


II. Questions to Promote Discussion 
1. What are some ways in which infants “‘play’’? 
2. How may the Santa Claus story be presented? 


3. What are some ways in which toys can be 
used to avoid the “let-down’’ feeling that is 
usual the day after Christmas? 


4. How can parent-teacher associations (a) 
influence the type of toys carried by local 
stores; (b) see that adequate play space is 
provided for the children in the community? 


References: 


1. Josephine C. Foster. Busy Childhood. 
2. Ethel Kawin. The Wise Choice of Toys. 


8. American Association of University Women, 
Educational Toy Kit. A.A.U.W., Washington, 
D.C. 
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CONCERNING THIS ISSUE 


Content 














exist less and less as an intellectual end in 

itself and more and more as the means for 
each individual to realize the best within him- 
self, the best physically, morally, and spiritually. 
Still more recently, education on all levels is 
being carried forward to produce individuals 
more understanding of each other and more 
vigorously able to defend their common Ameri- 
can heritage. It is education thus conceived— 
and termed education for the common defense— 
that forms the central thought in this issue. 

The introductory article analyzes the position 
of youth today, underlines their great impor- 
tance in the complex life of our present world, 
and points out how youth’s contribution can be 
utilized most effectively. Defining citizenship as 
a matter of character and attitudes, the second 
article throws light on the means by which young 
citizens may secure a clear working conception 
of the human values of liberty and justice. An- 
other article makes known the extent of our 
national wealth, dwelling not alone upon ma- 
terial resources but upon educational programs 
developing those human resources which are 
essential to the economic well-being of America. 
Still another article presents the place and im- 
portance of the well-adjusted family in our 
national program of defense. 

This issue also contains discussions of vari- 
ous conditions, including those of housing, 
health, and recreation, which affect the growth 
and development of future generations—affect 
too their fitness to protect the free actions, in- 
stitutions, and ideas inherent in a way of life 
they are learning to understand as having the 
greatest significance for human hope, conduct, 
and happiness. 

Here too will be found Thanksgiving mes- 
sages the thoughts of which are laid deep in the 
absolute and everlasting faith of our fore- 
fathers. 

One thought grows out and becomes clearly 
discernible from a review of this issue: There 
is no short-cut in educating children and youth 
for the common defense. It is instead a matter 
of hard work and strenuous endeavor on the 
part of parents and teachers responsible for 
them. It is they who working together, who 
striving unceasingly, will make possible the 
kind of education which assures the adequate 
defense of the nation. 


Vex es has in recent years come to 
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Contributors 








¥ [HE AUTHORITY of HowarpD Y. McC.uusky, R 
ant Director of the American Youth Commi 7 


to speak on youth is weil known and respected, 
his outstanding career has given him a wide eal aca 
ance with thousands of youths and their proble 


HAROLD BENJAMIN, Dean of the College of Edy 
tion, University of Maryland, has had a great dea 
experience in teaching young people and in gy), 
them toward an understanding of their civie 
sibilities. He is one of the members of the Educatio 
Policies Commission responsible for its cageh 
Learning the Ways of Democracy. 


BONARO WILKINSON OVERSTREET is distingy : 
for her stirring poetry and prose. Parent-teae 
readers know her best as the author of the book 
Search for a Self which was reviewed in the May 
issue, and for her article ‘‘World Without End’. 
appeared in our magazine several months ago, 


ETHEL KAWIN is a lecturer at the University 
Chicago and Director of Guidance for the P 
Schools of Glencoe, Illinois. She is widely recogy 
for her books on children of preschool age as well as 
for her lecture-conferences for parents. 


As Director of the Iowa Child Welfare Reenan 
Station, GEORGE D. STODDARD has contributed no 
tably to the fields of child development and p 
education. His experience and accomplishment 
reflected in his many studies, books, and articles, 


JOHN K. NORTON has been a pioneer in the new 
education movement for economic efficiency. 4 
educational theories, methods, and general prog 
are best expressed in his book Education and Ece 
Well-Being in American Democracy. 


JEAN COMAN, Community Relations Counselor, has _ 
been in public housing since 1935. Much of her work | 
has been concerned with community activities in the — 
USHA projects throughout the country. Prior to” 
this, Miss Coman had extensive and varied experience 
in social work administration. 


Jay B. NASH is Professor of Education at New York 
University, and lecturer at the National R 
School in New York. In his many books will be fe 
much advice of a practical character upon the i 
portant problems of health and recreation. 


This month’s editorial was written by the emi 
theologian JOSEPH R, S1z00, Pastor of the Ce 
Church of St. Nicholas, in New York City. 


The following parent-teacher leaders and their co 
are responsible for the material which appears im 
month’s “P.T.A. Frontiers”: Mrs. Malcolm MeCh 
President, Florida Congress of Parents and Teachers; 
True Davis, President, and Mrs. Richard C. Abel, 
Chairman, Missouri Congress; Mrs. Doyle D. Alley 
dent, North Carolina Congress; Mrs. George 
President, Oklahoma Congress, and Dr. Alice § 
rector, Family Life Institute, University of Ok 
P. B. Digby, President, Pennsylvania Congress; 
H. Leonard, President, South Carolina Congress; 4 
L. K. Nicholson, President, Utah Congress. 
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